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PLACEMENT DIRECTORS 


constantly ask this question: 


ARE YOUR GRADUA 


TEN-KEY ADDING FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING ! SENSIMATIC ACCOUNTING CALCULATING 
MACHINES MACHINES MACHINES MACHINES 


And Here Are Four Good Reasons for Their Question 


Naturally, they need Burroughs-trained graduates business, Burroughs basic business machines are 

for “sold on Burroughs” companies—and the list ideally suited for classroom use. They’re simply 
of such companies is growing every day. designed, highly automatic, and easy to use—so 
2 : that your students will like them. And because 
So when you train your students on Burroughs A 

they’re built to last, maintenance cost will be 
machines, you’re actually giving them a better 

remarkably low. For full information, simply call 

chance for a better job. And you’re giving the offen 
placement people the kind of graduates they’re y g . 
looking for. TRAINING AIDS AVAILABLE 
Burroughs has prepared many helpful training aids, 
based on its long experience with office methods 
and procedures, to assist teachers. Textbooks, 
practice work forms, and other materials are 
available to both public and private schools. Just 
BEST FOR BUSINESS—IDEAL FOR CLASSROOM USE call your local Burroughs office, or write Burroughs 
For the same reasons that they’re preferred for Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


fs That’s important—to give your students the kind of 
training that will help them find jobs quickly. But 
equally important, your school should have the 
. machines that will prove to be the best investment. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 


Yearly subscription $3.00 ($5.00 for two years), payable in advance. Entered as second class matter September 29, 1933, at the post office at Kast 
s 


Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, U. S. A., under the Act of March 3, 1879. THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION is published monthly Oc- 
tober through May by Robert C. Trethaway, 34 North Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, U. S. A, Executive and Editorial Offices, 512 
Brooks Building, Wil es-Barre, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. : 
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"I didn't realize at first 
that no key pressure was needed." 


Are you teaching the different key stroking 
of the Royal Electric in your classes? 


With the trend more and more toward electric type- 
writers in business, complete familiarity with them 
should be gained in the classroom. 

Otherwise. the girl unfamiliar with the new Royal 
Electric meets it for the first time in the business 
office. 

Inevitably, she’ll be slowed down at first as she 
adjusts her heavier manual touch to the light, re- 
laxed key stroking made possible by the new Royal 
Electric. 

Ten hours of instruction is the minimum. Notice 


STANDARD, ELECTRIC, PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
Roytype” business supplies 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
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the big smile of approval as your students adapt 
themselves to the touch. You and your students 
will soon find out how much easier, faster and more 
rewarding it is to type on the Royal Electric. 


If you haven’t already installed Royal Electrics in 
your classroom, the coupon below will bring a 
Royal Representative with this finest of electric 
typewriters. No obligation. 


CLIP COUPON 


Royal Typewriter Company 
School Dept., 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


i 
| 
Gentlemen: Please arrange for a demonstration 
| of the new Royal Electric in my classes without 
obligation. 
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“TD didut thinle 7 would ever be converted 


fo auother--" 


So many teachers have been converted to TIDWELL-STUART 
TYPING since its publication last year. If you want to know the 
reasons, here are two given by Miss Cleo Stanford, Hamtramck 
Senior High School, Hamtramck, Michigan: 
“I like the book very, very much. As a matter of fact, I 
believe it to be the best typing book I have ever seen. It cer- 
tainly has a different approach. 
“It is very clearly presented—so much so that I think it would 
be an excellent book for the self-teacher. We are using the 
esheets text, which I have always favored and of which I 
have been a staunch booster. I didn’t think I would ever be 
converted to another—but TIDWELL-STUART has done 
it.” 
TIDWELL-STUART TYPING is available in 3 separately bound 
editions: Complete Course; One-Year Course; and Advanced Course. 
For examination copies of these books, write the address below. 


Educational Book Division 


Preutice-Aall, Tuc. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 


Now available — an up-to-date 1955 


ELEMENTS OF GENERAL 
BUSINESS, REVISED 


POLISHOOK—BEIGHEY—WHELAND 


A popular book which provides high-school 
students with a completely up-to-date and 
practical course in the fundamentals of 
modern business. Gives special attention to 
some important tools of business—arithmetic, 
reading, writing, and spelling. The 1955 copy- 
right edition includes recent statistics and 
data, and the latest information on social 
security and unemployment compensation. 
Attractively illustrated with photographs, 
business forms, charts and graphs, many in 
color. Workbook with Tests to accompany this 
edition. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston 


100% 


| 

| 

| The sixth edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is 

already adopted in all states that have made recent adop- 

tions, including Indiana (multiple), Alabama (basal), Missis- 
sippi (basal), Oklahoma (multiple), Oregon (multiple), 

North Carolina (basal), New Mexico (multiple), Idaho 

(cobasal), Florida (basal), Texas (multiple), Kansas (mul- 

tiple), and Tennessee (multiple). 


PLUS 


It is adopted already for basal use in several thousand 
schools including the senior high schools of Milwaukee, 
Syracuse, St. Louis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Phoenix, and many other cities. 


20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


It is on the approved list in many other cities where it is 
used in the majority of the schools. In states where it is 
adopted on a cobasal or multiple basis it is used in the 
vast majority of the schools and closely approaching 100 
per cent in most of these states. 


6th Edition—By Lessenberry and Crawford 


Atlanta 3 
Toronto 7 


Sales Offices: New York I! Chicago 16 
Dallas | Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 
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RAND 


simplifies the electric! 


Students learn faster... begin actual typing sooner... 
gain extra time for concentration on practical business 
typewriter applications, thanks to the simplified ap- 
proach offered by the electric typewriter. When a 
Remington Electric is used in the initial training, its “Natu- 
ral Slope” keyboard, normal operating features and non- 
misfiring key action enable the student to make the 


transition to manual typewriters without time-wasting, 
difficult adjustment periods. 

Educators and businessmen agree that the more ver- 
satile the typist, the more valuable the employee. In 
today’s “electric-manual” office, the Remington Electric 
trained student is quickly able to take her place at either 


students trained 

on the Remington Electric 
become “‘all-round”’ typists... 
switch to manuals —and 

back — quickly, 

easily! 


Send for free booklet: BEA Guide to Teaching Electric Typing (RE8591), Remington Rand, Room 1430, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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you transcribe this dictation ?’’ 


She was a recent secretarial school graduate. This 
job interview meant a lot to her—because she’d heard 
so many fine things about this progressive firm. The 
pay was tops, and she liked the man who'd be her boss. 


He was interviewing her now. “Have you had ex- 
perience with the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER dictating 
machine?” He held up a red plastic Dictabelt record. 
“I'd be lost without it.” 


“Yes,” she assured him. “I took the Dictaphone 
Business Practice Course in school.”’ And she showed 


DICTAPHONE TIME-MASTER 
TRANSCRIBING MACHINE 


DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER AND DICTABELT ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


him the Dictaphone Certificate of Proficiency she had 


earned. 


She got the job. Now she’s moving forward with a 
progressive boss in a progressive business. Using the 
modern Dictaphone method, both she and her boss get 
more done, faster and more easily than they could with 
old-fashioned methods. 


To help your graduates meet the increasing demand 
for TIME-MASTER trained secretaries, you will be in- 
terested in the Dictaphone School Rental at Cost Plan. 


Write for full details to Dictaphone Cor- 
poration, Educational Division, Dept. JB-45, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONE 


CORPORATION 
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Editorial 


Elvin S. Eyster 
Indiana University 


Command of Fundamental Processes, A Must for 
College Graduates of Business Administration 


BUSINESSMAN must have command of the fundamental processes. Across the desk of 

the business executive pass volumes of written materials to be read, digested, and compre- 
hended. The nature of his responsibilities makes the businessman a man of figures. Whether 
or not he is fully aware of it, computation and interpretation of statistical data are involved ir 
many of his activities and provide the basis for many of his decisions. 

Communication of ideas, concepts, and facts—clearly, concisely, accurately, and persuasively— 
is one of the elements of successful business management. Mastery of the fundamentals-—reading, 
effective use of English in communications, computation, and scientific process—are of equal im- 
portance in the over-all academic equipment of a business executive to a high level of mastery 
of and competency in economics and the various phases of business administration. 

The president of a large corporation in America recently stated that one of the most disturb- 
ing problems confronting business executives is that of finding time to read and analyze written 
reports and other documents pertaining to the problems requiring his attention. The need 
for development of reading ability is attested to by the fact that several of the leading executive 
development programs sponsored by both business firms and_ universities provide reading 
courses to increase reading speed and to improve comprehension. 

A recent study of the problems encountered in the dictation phase of business communications 
reveals that the majority of business executives feel that they lack ability to express themselves 
clearly, concisely, and accurately. They are painfully aware of their deficiencies in English usage 
and grammar. Some are even self-conscious and timid about dictating to a stenographer because 
of their lack of proficiency in English and in expression. Others rationalize concerning their 
deficiencies by reasoning that good use of English is the secretary’s responsibility, even though 
a letter or memorandum in which perfect English is used may still be a poor medium of com- 
munication of an idea or a concept. 

Current business practices involve the use of many written reports, letters, and other docu- 
ments. The only purpose of any written document is to convey a thought, an idea, or a concept 
to the reader—the purpose is to communicate. Probably, one of the most serious problems of 
management lies in the field of effective communication, both oral and written. Effective 
communication requires the ability to express oneself well. 

Among the qualities sought in young men for promotion to executive positions are the abil- 
ity to identify and analyze problems and the ability to think logically and solve problems. A 
person having an encyclopedic mind may be wholly devoid of these qualities. Therefore, knowl- 
edge of principles of business administration and economics and skill in carrying out procedures, 
although necessary and desirable, are not sufficient in themselves as qualifications for man- 


agerial positions. 

College programs of education for business administration from the beginning have paid 
homage to command of the fundamental processes. At certain periods in the history of collegi- 
ate education for business administration, admission qualifications have been established to assure 


‘competency in fundamentals before permitting students to embark on a study program. The 


American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business many years ago very wisely adopted a 

regulation that 40 per cent of the credits required for a bachelor’s degree must be earned in areas 

outside business administration. The intention of the regulation was to assure breadth of back- 

ground and competency in the fundamental processes. A question may be raised, however, 
(Continued on page 317) 
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Behind each MONROE— 


A Complete Course 
for Best Teaching! 


For up-to-date schools, sound planning of a modern 
business machine curriculum begins with the Monroe 
plan, for it is complete, thorough, and carefully laid out. 


This plan is the result of Monroe’s years of experience 
in educational work. It covers the most common types 
of business figuring and accounting equipment: calcu- 
lator, adding machine, bookkeeping machine. Each step, 
from fundamentals to the more intricate figuring en- 
countered in everyday business, is designed and directed 
for both student and teacher in comprehensive courses. 


Teachers are able to organize an entire term’s work 
more easily. Students progress rapidly and with confi- 
dence. And, all important, they are learning on the 
machines they most likely will use in their business careers. 
A course or kit, arranged for teacher and student, comes 
with each machine purchased at no extra cost; addi- 
tional and replacement copies are at a nominal charge. 


If you would like more information, Monroe has pre- 
pared a portfolio giving complete, step-by-step details 
on how to install a complete business machine curric- 
ulum or expand a present one. A copy is yours, without 
obligation, by simply mailing the coupon below. 


FREE PORTFOLIO! 


Twenty informative sections by lead- 

ing authorities tell how to organize a 

business machine curriculum...from 
procuring funds to set-up of class- rue No 
rooms, to organization of courses, 


Operators who Calculating, Adding, 
know... prefer M O N R OE Accounting Machines 
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Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
Educational Department, Orange, N. J. 


Please send me, without any obligation on my part, the Monroe 
Portfolio of Teaching Aids and Literature. 


NAME 


SCHOOL_ 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 
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Observation 
Opinion 


and Obiter Dicta 


Herbert A. Tonne 


Don’t Scream Lady—But Don’t Mope Either 


USSELL S. Burkhart’s editorial in the February issue of this magazine was a delight. 
Most of us need to learn how to take things easy. We, all of us, take life overseriously at 
times and some of us do so all the time. We get so engrossed with the “trees that we never see 
the forest.” We’re ‘so concerned with the little life around us that we are unable to see the awe- 
someness of the infinite that gives our individual lives whatever small importance they may have. 
There is, as Rus Burkhart would be the first to admit, another side of the story. Many 
teachers take life so easily, are so indifferent to the world that surrounds them, that they never 
really are interested in anything. Moreover, Rus Burkhart would be the first to agree that his 
admonition should not be given only to the ladies. Many gentlemen are just as unable to see 
the world in total as are some women. On the other hand, there are probably more male 
teachers who take things just a little too easily. After following a dozen or more “take it easy” 
boys in classrooms in which the boards have not been erased, cigarette butts litter the floor, the 
shades are uneven, the room either is too hot or too cold, and the desks are in complete disarray, 
it is a delight to go into a room which has just been left by a so called fuss-budget, male or female. 
Thus while it is important to see the forest as well.as the trees, it is also important to see the 
trees as well as the forest. Some of us do scream at life. But others of us seem to be so disinter- 
ested in life that we take nothing seriously and thereby get bored with life and especially with 
business education. Thus some of us fail to see the fine opportunity for good living that busi- 
ness education gives us. 

All too often these days we have teachers tell their practice teachers and students who come 
to them for guidance about becoming business teachers that the field is narrow, and that it has 
little of interest. They are wrong; they are very wrong. There are excellent opportunities for 
adventure. Not adventure in the sense of crusading or going off to find the Holy Grail, but 
adventure in the sense of achieving, and getting opportunities to do things that are worth while. 

Those teachers who complain about the mediocrity of articles should go forth and write better 
ones themselves. Sure, it takes effort, but all adventure requires effort. Some of our “take-it- 
easy” boys want the adventure without the labor that goes with it. Business education is an 
important, albeit a small, segment of all life. Therefore it is as exciting as any other part of 
life, and life can be exciting. All we have to do is see it as exciting. However, we must take 
life and enjoy it rather than reject it. 

“In the making of books,” said Ecclesiastes, “there is no end.” Our friend of the Old Testa- 
ment didn’t know the half of it. In spite of the number of books that have been written there 
still are many great and not so great books to be written. There are tests that can be produced. 
There are programs that can be developed and curriculums that need re-organization. Adven- 
ture! Why you can’t read a single article or look at a single book without seeing opportunities 
for worth while things to do. That is the essence of adventure. 

Closely connected with adventure there is the opportunity for recognition, not recognition in 
the sense of getting world-wide recognition, but in the world of business education. It is far easier 
for a person with some little ambition to get recognition in business education just because it is 


(Continued on page 317) 
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MANUAL TYPEWRITING 


John L. Rowe 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
DeKalb, Illinois 


HE first lesson in typewriting is 

never a typical lesson, because on 
the opening day the period is apt to 
be curtailed, the teacher must as- 
semble names and other data for at- 
tendance records, and give out in- 
formation concerning supplies. 

Learning patierns for motor skill 
disciplines are initiated at this time; 
therefore, it is probably the most im- 
portant lesson in the school year. 
Learning to typewrite provides an in- 
trinsic interest unmatched by most 
other subjects in the curriculum. 
Students are in a rare state of learn- 
ing readiness, undimmed in spite of 
the summer vacation. 

Following, are procedures for the 
first day’s activities in a beginning 
typewriting class. 


Adjust Machines in Advance of Class 
Meeting 


Students expect to type “some- 
thing” before the first period is over ; 
to them, typing means striking the 
keys. Their ambition should not be 
dulled by a lecture on the history of 
the typewriter or involved instruc- 
tions on machine parts and adjust- 
ments. Therefore, the following 
mechanical adjustments should be 
made in advance. 


Set the Margin Stops for a 
50-Space Line 

It is almost impossible to present the 
setting of margins with any degree of un- 
derstanding if there are several makes of 
typewriters in a beginning typing class. 
This is complicated by the variation in 
location of margin stcps on different makes 
of typewriters. A margin key on the left 
side of a typewriter may set the right 
margin on a typewritten page—this de- 
pends, of course, on the make and vintage 
of machine. There is always the possi- 
bility, too, that some students may have no 
concept of what a margin actually is on 
the typewritten page. 
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Do you remember the first Gay you 
actually taught typewriting? Much of 
the methodology faded as you realized 
this was "it"! Probably every first-year 
teacher has much the same experience, 
and some teachers with many years’ ex- 
perience still enjoy nightmares preced- 
ing the opening day of school. This article 
will be helpful to both. 


A Student Teacher, Supervising Teachers, and Professor 
Rowe (at right) Conferring at West Senior High School, Aurora, Illinois. 


Set the Line Space Indicator 
For Double Spacing 

The location of the line space regulator 
is not uniformly placed on various makes 
of typewriters. Double spacing is pre- 
ferred because it is easier to read. Stu- 
dents are interested in seeing their first 
attempts in print, and we can facilitate 
their doing so. 


Set the Paper Guide at 0, At 8%, At the 


Arrow, or At the Place Specified, Depend- - 


ing Upon Make of Machine 

There is no point in telling the students 
where to “set” the paper guide unless they 
can comprehend .the outcome of “setting 
it.’ As a general rule, their past experi- 
ence with typewriters will not have pro- 
vided this understanding. After they have 
typed for a week or so, students will better 
understand the function of machine parts. 
It is not necessary for them to have this 
information the first day. 


Set the Ribbon or Stencil Mechanism 
For Upper Portion of Ribbon 

This makes it easier to strike the keys. 
“Red position” on most typewriters causes 
the ribbon holder to raise an additional 
length, which may result in push-down 
stroking. 


Check Each Machine 

What could be more disconcerting than 
to have students following instructions on 
how to strike the keys and to have nothing 
show on the paper? Therefore, the teacher 


should try out each machine to see that it 
is in working order. 

It would take but a few minutes before 
class time to perform simple adjustments— 
even for a class of 35 students. 


Give a Brief Demonstration of 
"Touch" Typewriting 

A teacher’s demonstration of 
“touch” typewriting can be informa- 
tive and inspirational. Many stu- 
dents will have no concept of touch 
typewriting. They may have ob- 
served typewriting heretofore, in- 
cluding the hunt-and-peck variety, 
and a demonstration will reveal spe- 
cific advantages of typewriting by 
touch. 

The demonstration need not be a 
dazzling exhibition of speed. It 
would be ideal for the teacher to type 
at approximately the rate of 30-40 
words a minute. In this way, he 
would be typing at a_ sufficiently 
slow pace so the students could more 
clearly comprehend the meaning of 
touch typewriting. Any reserve skill 
possessed by the teacher can be ex- 
hibited and appreciated later when 
the class develops skill. 
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The famous typewriting sentence, 


“Now is the time .. .” is excellent 
copy. Most students have previously 
seen or heard of this sentence and 
identify it with typewriting, thus 
making it more interesting and mean- 
ingful. 

Most teachers might well profit 
from a little advance practice at a 
demonstration stand. Although the 
sentence is very easy to type, assur- 
ance is gained by prior practice. 
When thirty eager faces are observ- 
ing the initial demonstration, teacher 
confidence is necessary. 

It is important that the teacher 
type from copy beside his typewriter. 
The students will have a better con- 
cept of touch typewriting if they ob- 
serve the teacher typing without 
looking at his keys or at copy in the 
typewriter. ' 

If the teacher types a perfect copy, 
it should be handed to the class for 
inspection. If the first copy con. 
tains errors, perhaps the teacher 
could give a second demonstration 
and pass out the better of the two. 
Some teachers have been known to 
type perfect copies in advance. If 
the demonstration copy is not per- 
fect, through a little “sleight-of- 
hand,” the perfect copy is given to 
the students. The ethical implica- 
tions of resorting to this practice are 
not intended to be a-part of this dis- 
cussion. 

The demonstration should be very 
short—not over a minute or two in 
length. Students will be so eager by 
this time that we must capitalize on 
their presently high-pitched motiva- 
tion. We are now ready to proceed 
with initial instruction in actual key- 
board operation. 


Teach the Parts of the Machine Only 
As They Are Needed 


Machine parts should never be 
taught in isolation, but should be pre- 
sented only as they are needed in 
conjunction with performing a spe- 
cific operation in typewriting. 

The students are now ready to in- 
sert paper into the machine. To per- 
form this operation properly, stu- 
dents need to know the function of 
certain machine parts. The very 
first instruction consists of a teach- 
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ing demonstration on how to insert 
paper into the machine, plus an ex- 
planation and identification of ma- 
chine parts. 

The following are specific steps to 
be employed in demonstrating paper 
insertion : 


1. Pick up one sheet of typewriting paper 
lengthwise (fingers on top, thumb under). 
It may be mentioned that it is no longer 
necessary to use two sheets because the 
platen in a modern typewriter is so con- 
structed that one sheet will no longer ruin 
the roller. 

2. As the teacher rests the paper on the 
paper table, he should point directly to the 
paper table and call it by name. 

3. He will also state that the left edge of 
the paper is now resting next to the paper 
guide, points to the paper guide, and iden- 
tifies it by name. 

4. He will now place his thumb and two 
fingers in a firm position on the right cylin- 
der knob, identifying this mechanism as he 
twirls the paper into the machine. 

5. He will then point out that the paper 
went around a device called the cylinder or 
platen. 

6. Next, he positions the paper bail, ex- 
plaining that it helps hold the paper in 
place. 

7. The final step is to remove the paper, 
using and identifying the paper release 
lever. 

In this latter operation, it is imperative 
for the teacher to stress that releasing the 
paper requires two operations: (a) Press- 
ing down on the paper release lever with 
the right hand and taking the paper out 
with the left hand. (b) Returning the 
paper release to its holding position. The 
dual aspect of this operation can never be 
over-stressed. 


Average typewriting students will 
not be able to duplicate this perform- 
ance from one observation. A sec- 
ond and even a third demonstration, 
repeating each step and identifying 
each machine part in the process 
would be time profitably spent. The 
student will now be sufficiently fa- 
miliar with the names and functions 
of machine parts so that they are 
ready to proceed. 

Together, students teacher 
now insert the paper into the ma- 
chine step by step. They pick up 
paper and place it on the paper table, 
the teacher once more pointing to the 
paper table and calling it by name. 
He reminds them of its position 
aligned with the paper guide. He 
will twirl the paper into the machine 
stressing once more the importance 
of a firm grip on the cylinder knob 
with the thumb well under. The 
students will follow his example and 


twirl their paper into position. All 
the specific operations will be teacher 
demonstrated with the student: per- 
forming each operation step by step. 

This performance may be repeated 
a second or even a third time. 

To refine paper insertion technique 
(and providing the period has not 
been cut short), the teacher may 
then proceed with the “One, Two, 
Three Plan of Paper Insertion.” 

1. As the teacher says one, the students 
get the paper in position on the paper 
table. 

2. As he calls two, they twirl the paper 
into the machine. Two is commanded in 
a clear, crisp, cheerful tone to facilitate a 
snappy twirling of the platen. The man- 
ner of speech employed has much to do 
with the success of the operation, 

3. As he says three, the students remove 
the paper and return the paper release 
lever to the holding position. 

If a teacher is fortunate in having 
a full class period on the first day, 
then paper insertion could be refined 
even more. It would then be known 
as the “One, Two” method. As he 
commanded one, the students would 
twirl the paper into the machine and 
as he commanded two, they would 
remove the paper. 

There is a point of view that one 
should not be concerned with perfect 
paper insertion technique on_ the 
first day. The writer, on the other 
hand, wishes to stress the importance 
of establishing disciplines in the 
mastery of motor skill—for some 
techniques. The exactness of pre- 
sentation establishes a learning pat- 
tern, so that the students clearly un- 
derstand on the first day that there 
is an efficient and time-saving meth- 
od for performing the various facets 
of touch typewriting. 

It is surprising the short time that 
is required to perform the operations 
described above—it takes a longer 
time to tell it than to do it. 


After several paper insertions, the 
students will leave the paper in the 
machine and are ready to type. 


Have a Look at the Typewriter; 
Teach Via Demonstration and Sight 
The students should now be asked 

to look at their typewriter keyboards. 
This over-view of the keyboard may 
be presented as suggested in the fol- 
lowing discourse : 
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“The first item we see at the bottom of 
the keyboard is a long black bar known as 
the space bar; it is used to provide spaces 
between words and sentences. Next, there 
is a bottom row of keys and then a second 
row of keys which is known as the ‘home 
row.’ We will spend some time on these 
keys today. Then, of course, we have two 
upper rows. 

“On each side of the keyboard, you will 
notice certain keys that are larger and 
spaced some distance from the other keys. 
Each of these keys performs some special 
function. For example, the large keys 
marked ‘Shift’ make capital letters. Later 
you will learn more about these keys. 


“Now, at. this time, let us place our - 


hands on the home row. This, you will 
recall is the second row. With the left 
hand (and here the teacher demonstrates 
and faces the front of the room so as to 
be in the same position as the students) 
we place the little finger on the end key. 
This is the ‘a’ key. The finger next to the 
little finger is placed on the ‘s’ key, the 
middle finger is placed on the ‘d’ key, and 
the finger next to the thumb is placed on 
the ‘f’ key. We will forget the thumb for 
the time being. 

“Now we skip the next two keys which 
are ‘g’ and ‘h’ and with the right hand 
(and the teacher raises his right hand) we 
place the finger next to the thumb on the 
‘j’ key; the middle finger on the ‘k’ key; 
the finger next to the little finger on the 
‘!’ key; and the little finger on the ‘;’ key. 

“Your fingers are now in correct home 
row position if you have two vacant keys 
in the middle (‘g’ and ‘h’) and an extra 
key left at the right end. Only one thumb 
is used for spacing. The one you use will 
depend on whether or not you are right- 
or left-handed. If you are left-handed, 
use the left thumb. If you are right- 
handed, use the right thumb.” 


If the keys are lettered, it will be 
very easy for the students to follow 
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these simple directions. If the kevs 
are blank, it will be necessary for the 
teacher to make considerable use of 
the keyboard wall chart, the demon- 
stration typewriter, and the keyboard 
chart in the textbook. It is advan- 
tageous to use the supplementary aids 
even though the keys may be lettered. 

Finger-letter associations are less 
confusing than number _identifica- 
tions. For example, in some musical 
literature the “j” finger is known as 
the fourth finger, whereas on other 
instruments it is known as the second 
finger. Therefore, it is much easier 
and simpler in the initial presentation 
to identify the fingers according to 
their placement on the home row, 
such as: The little finger on the left 
hand is used to strike ‘‘a”; the one 
next to the little finger is used to 
strike “s’’; and so forth. This might 
be called the “Directional Method.” 

After this initial identification of 
fingers used in striking the home row 
keys, the fingers will have new 
names. From now on, the little 
finger will be known as the “a” 
finger; the one next to it, the “s” 
finger; the middle finger, the “d” 
finger; and the one next to the 
thumb, the “f” finger. The fingers 
on the right hand will also be identi- 
fied by letter rather than by number 
or direction. 

At this time, correct posture may 
be mentioned, though preferably not 
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emphasized. It would suffice to state 
that one foot placed slightly in ad- 
vance of the other gives body bal- 
ance at the machine. The teacher 
again demonstrates. Too much at- 
tention to correct position on the 
opening day may cause tension and 
it is not our intention to place stu- 
dents in a strait jacket. 


Position of Hands on Keys 


The teacher will demonstrate the 
correct position of hands and fingers 
at the keyboard by the following 
method. He will ask the class to 
observe the natural curvature of his 
fingers as his hands are relaxed at 
his side. He will lift his hands to 
the keyboard with fingers resting on 
the home row. There has been no 
change in the natural curvature po- 
sition of the fingers as they are 
placed on the keyboard. The stu- 
dents will proceed to follow suit. He 
will then momentarily check with the 
students, commending them on their 
hand positions. If someone has his 
wrist too high or too low, the teacher 
can correct it on the spot. Do not 
worry about exactness in this one 
phase of technique during the first 
day’s instruction. It is necessary 
only to introduce it at this time. Hand 
position will be more carefully 
checked on succeeding days. 


Key Locations and Stroking Patterns 


The teacher will now present let- 
ters “f” and “j’ and at the same 


-time present stroking technique. The 


following is a brief monologue as to 
how this would be undertaken. 


“The finger next to the thumb on the 


‘Jeft hand is used to strike the ‘f’ key. 


Listen to the sound of the typewriter as I 
strike the key.” 

In order to create an exaggerated 
sound effect, the teacher should have 
a backing sheet in the typewriter 
(such as that which usually comes 
with a stencil) with the paper bail 
raised. He will then strike the “f” 
key three or four times with clear 
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sharp strokes and state at the same 
time : 

“T strike the key sharply. You will no- 
tice that it has only one sound. Jf it has 
but one sound, I am striking the key cor- 


rectly. If it has two sounds, I am push- 
ing, rather than striking the key.” 


This is a very important concept 
to be established at the outset. The 
teacher then strikes the “f” key a 
few additional times. 


“Now, I would like to have you do it.” 


The students will thoroughly en- 
joy striking the keys—not very ex- 
pertly, of course. Nevertheless, it 
is necessary for the teacher to praise 
their work—at least their efforts 
have been commendatory! He will 
now present the “j” key in the sarne 
manner as the “f” key, identifying 
it by saying it is next to the thumb 
on the right hand. The teacher will 
strike the “j” key a few times and 
ask the students to do likewise, 

Now a brief drill on fffjjj will 
follow. The teacher demonstrates 
the pattern of stroking and will ask 
the students to type with him after 
the initial demonstration. His in- 
structions and procedure will be 
somewhat as follows: 

“Now class, on page five, we are going 
to type the first line of our home row drill 
and I will call out the letters and ask you 


to type with me at about this rate. /----- 
j--j----j--)--. Now’ relax for just a few 


seconds and then we will type f----- f--f----- 
f--f--. Now let us all do it together.” 
He then crisply pronounces each 
stroke asking the class to type with 
him. They will begin the first line in 
the exercise. 

At this point it will be necessary 
to teach the space bar. The teacher 
asks how many students are right- 
handed. Most of them will raise 
their hands. He then states, 

“If you are right-handed, you will use 
your right thumb to strike the space bar; 
if you are left-handed, you will use your 
left thumb.” 

He then demonstrates that we strike 
the space bar in the same manner as 
we strike the letters. The students 
will make several spaces at this time. 

The dictation and typing should be 
at a slow pace, but the strokes should 
be crisply and sharply executed. To 
read from copy and to type simul- 
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taneously is a totally new experience 
for the students. The first line 
should be repeated at their own rates 
and without teacher direction. If it 
is necessary for the students to look 
at the keys at the outset, permit them 
to do so. Very shortly afterwards, 
challenge them to see if they can 
write the line without looking at the 
keys. Unison typing is excellent at 
the beginning but it should not 
totally exclude opportunities for the 
students to type by themselves, at 
their own rates. Learning to type- 
write is an individual activity. 


Carriage Return 
As the end of the first line ap- 
proaches, the bells begin to ring. It 
is at this point that we present car- 
riage return. The following is a 
suggested procedure to employ: 


“The marg’ns on your typewriter were 
set for a certain line length. We have now 
come to the end of that line and must 
return the carriage in order to begin a 
second line. The ringing sound that you 
heard was the bell to warn you that the 
machine would lock after typing a few 
additional letters. We throw the carriage 
as follows.” (Teacher then employs cor- 
rect technique of carriage throw which is 
as follows.) 

“You will notice that I hold my hand in 
the following position. All the fingers ex- 
cept the thumb are placed next to each 
other. This position gives greater force 
and strength in throwing the carriage. Let 
us compare this finger-hand position to 
something we have all probably seen. Have 
you ever noticed a long freight train pow- 
ered by three engines? By having three 
engines directly in line, there was enough 
power to pull the'long freight train. Now 
let me demonstrate again how one throws 
the carriage. I place four fingers along- 
side the carriage return lever. Then, by 
a forceful throw, I start the carriage mov- 
ing to the left margin. By the time the 
carriage is in position, my left hand is 
back on the home row.” 


Then, with force (not too much), 
the teacher throws the carriage ex- 
plaining the difference between 
throwing and pushing the carriage. 
The pupils now perform carriage 
throw. This is another technique 
that is not perfected on the first day. 
However, with repetitive teacher 
demonstrations and practice on the 
part of the students, they will be 
throwing the carriage in much the 
same manner as experts within a 
short time. 


The letters dksla; are then pre- 
sented in the same manner as f and /. 
Just as soon as each letter is initially 
presented, the corresponding finger is 
called by its new name. 

As soon as the first eight home 
row letters have been presented, a 
few words such as “all,” “lad,” and 
“fad” can be typed. Students may 
have to look at the keys for reassur- 
ance, but most students will be able 
to type these three words correctly 
during the first class period. This 
is indeed an achievement and should 
be highly commended. 


Some Important Notes 

1. It is important to use a short 
writing line during the first few 
days-in order to facilitate a sense of 
achievement and accomplishment. To 
a beginner, a 70-space line could 
seem an “eternity.” Then, too, a 50- 
space line provides additional prac- 
tice in carriage return—when it is 
needed. 

2. It isa “must” that students type 
real words the first day. Phases of 
the above lesson may have to be ab- 
breviated in order to accomplish this. 
The students came to class to learn 
typewriting and will expect to type 
words. 

3. Students ask if they 
should practice at home. It is this 
writer's opinion that home practice 
is not particularly beneficial at the 
outset and may even be harmful. In 
many instances, a typewriter found 
at home is an out-dated standard 
model or a portable, neither of which 
is satisfactory for typewriting prac- 
tice. Then, too, a textbook is usually 
not available for home use and one 
should type from the book in order 
to establish habits of reading from 
copy. The home typewriter is sel- 
dom placed at an ideal writing height. 
Nor is the tendency to loll in an over- 
stuffed chair (and they are usually 
over stuffed) conducive to correct 
typing position. The lighting, al- 
though it may be appropriate for ro- 


will 


mantic activity, may not be conducive * 


to reading copy for typewriting. 

4. An impressive device is to save 
the first day’s papers for end-of- 
course return. This will reveal to 
the students the extent of their ac- 
complishment. 
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Newark, New Jersey 


BULLETIN BOARDS 


NTERING a school room is simi- 

lar in some respects to visiting a 
home. We expect hospitality, neat- 
ness, and the taste of the owner to 
pervade. What would we think if 
we found the dead chrysanthemums 
of October still in the living room in 
April? Certainly not much of the 
housekeeper. Yet, many — school 
rooms have papers yellow with age 
about the room left from a temporary 
display of professionalism! Most 
supervisors and critic teachers who 
have the opportunity to visit schools 
all over the country lament the poor 
work done on bulletin boards. The 
contrast upon entering a room 
evidencing some planning is so great 
that_ even a modicum of effort is 
noticed and appreciated. 
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Since both teachers and students 
spend a large part of the day in 
school, it is important that we try 
to make those hours enjoyable. 
have always believed in frequent 


"Since both teachers and students spend 
a large part of the day in school, it is 
important that we try to make those 
hours enjoyable. Certainly pleasant sur- 
roundings help. My bulletin boards cost 
a little money; mean extra time; but | 
find them worth the effort." 


changes of bulletin boards—at least 
once a month. For a long time I had 
only a small space to plan but one 
day I found myself assigned to a 
room with not only thirty-three hand- 
some IBM electric typewriters but al- 
so with two walls of new bulletin 
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boards extending the length and 
breadth of a generous-sized room! 
My bulletin boards have cost a little 
money ; they mean extra time; but I 
find them worth the effort. 


General Tips 

It is always good, of course,, to 
display the work of our classes. It 
is natural for students to look for 
their papers and also an incentive to 
them to do presentable work. How- 
ever, I find a board of only papers 
uninteresting and I like them inter- 
spersed with color depicting the sea- 
son. 
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In March, for instance, a board 
can be given added interest with 
green shamrocks between the papers, 
or in February, red hearts or silhou- 
ettes of the famous people whose 
birthdays we celebrate. Stationery 
stores sell patterns appropriate to 
most months and a ten-cent package 
is sufficient to serve as patterns for 
further copies on colored school pa- 
per. 

Some of the prettiest winter pic- 
tures I ever had came from a Swiss 
calendar and they look attractive dis- 
played between the students’ papers 
in January. Sometimes in advanced 
typewriting, to add variety to the 
work, I give machine dictation se- 
lecting something from the library 
appropriate to a season for which [ 
want to do a board. Occasionally I 


buy artificial flowers—flowers in sea- 


son-—and put those on the boards. 

I don’t do all the work myself; 
with all the other duties there is not 
always time. My students are full 
of ideas. When I get in a “thought 
rut” | let them “dream-up” some- 
thing different; many of them like 
the opportunity. Occasionally I per- 
mit my better students to do the 
work during class largely because 
staying after school is almost im- 
possible with the part-time working 
situation as it now is. There are oc- 
casions | get what I consider a bright 
idea and I like to work it out myself 
because | enjoy doing it. It doesn’t 
have to be a professional job; if it 
were, I couldn’t do it. (So far as 
I know no teachers’ college has, as 
yet, included any special training for 
organizing bulletin boards or, as they 
would put it, “creating a felt-need” 
for the doing of them. Maybe they 
should. ) 

Most boards are made of brown 
cork and for autumn with its yellows 
and oranges that makes a nice back- 
ground. Sometimes, I prefer to 
cover the entire board with crepe 
paper. This gets expensive with less 
and less coming in a package so I 
go to the wallpaper stores and buy 
odd rolls, selecting the plain papers, 
and they serve the purpose very well 
and very economically. A student can 
do the “wallpapering job” using a 
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stapler to attach it to the cork— 
not thumb tacks. 1 do not like thumb 
tacks any place on a bulletin board 
as they stick out, detracting from the 
things to be displayed. Thumb tacks 
may be used in placing materials 
while in the trial and error stage but, 
once ready, everything should be 
stapled. 

Now as to lettering. lf papers 
are put up from a beginning type- 
writing class, lettering should indi- 
cate that fact with the period of the 
class so that it can be seen some 
distance away. I have three alpha- 
bets that I use: a set about eight 
inches high, another four, and an- 
other two inches. 

Alphabets for tracing can be pur- 
chased but it is not necessary to go 
to this expense because block letters 
are easy to make. If the teacher 
doesn’t have this skill, most business 
classes will have a student or two 
who do have the ability. Inex- 
pensive stencils of cardboard can be 
purchased to make larger letters if 
desired. _A pupil will usually volun- 
teer to cut letters at home which 
speeds things up in preparing the 
boards. Your own handwriting in 
jumbo size for titles is sometimes 
effective. Write what you want and 
then go back and re-outline making 
the lines either larger or smaller than 
you have written. Cut it out, and 
some unique heads come out that are 
very usable. I write a backhand and 
sometimes that makes for variety. 
When I want some real Spencerian 
handwriting I encroach on the time 
of one of my faculty friends who 
writes like I wish I could. 


Class Committee Competition 


If you feel utterly helpless at 
working out bulletin ideas, or if 
time does not permit, apportion 
your classes for the entire term by 
committees and let them do the 
boards. I am sure you will be sur- 
prised at the amount of competi- 
tion it creates and the interest that 
is displayed. Students doing the 
work should make little name 
plates to attach to their board so 
that proper credit is given. 

This last year I had my secre- 
tarial practice class do the boards 


one month on topics we had dis- 
cussed in class. The boards were 
divided into seven sections which 
were drawn by lot. The students 
were given two weeks as part of 
their homework to do their prepara- 
tion and were required to come with 
everything ready to put up so that 
the boards could be whipped into 
shape in no time—something like a 
pre-fabricated house idea. It was a 
pleasure to see the taste and thought 
that was put into this assignment. 

Some of the topics worked out for 
these boards “Traits of a 
Super-Secretary,” ‘Personal Appear- 
ance,” “The Secretary’s Day,” “Fri- 
day the Thirteenth for the Secre- 
tary,” (a humorous board showing 
all the wrong things she can do), 
“Tillie the Typist Travels,” “The 
Personal Interview,” and “Steps to 
Success.” The class was so pleased 
that they wanted an unveiling cere- 
mony. So they invited a secretarial 
practice class, meeting at the same 
time as theirs, to visit. They served 
refreshments and basked (humanly 
enough) in the comments of their 
guests about their boards! 


were: 


How To Get Ideas? 

For one thing, I watch the store 
displays. Some of my best ideas 
come from the’ seasonal greeting 
cards. The simplest things can often 
be the prettiest and most effective. 
I also watch the ads in the newspa- 
pers and magazines. I have an ad 
in my possession now that I intend 
to use this year. It is of a clock— 
only a big circle, straight lines for 
hands, and dots for the hours, This 
will be simple to duplicate in larger 
size. With it I shall put something 
like, “Time for Accuracy,” and I hope 
to have some perfect typing papers 
to display around the clock. 

I keep a file of clippings from 
everything I read with ideas and pic- 
tures that may be valuable as a fu- 
ture basic idea. The professional 
magazine ads offer excellent free ma- 
terials for display purposes. Con- 
ventions also provide ideas and ma- 
terials. 

Free Materials 

Last October I saw a_ beautiful, 

professional window display ina gro- 
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cery store and I asked the manager 
what he did with his window ma- 
terials. When he said he discarded 
them, I was quick to suggest that I 
would be glad to take them off his 
hands! My favorite “loot,” and also 
I believe of my students this last 
year, were three large-sized snow- 
men—discarded advertising from a 
local liquor store. I used them on 
the window sills in January with dots 
of cotton scotch-taped to the win- 
dows to give the effect of snow. 


We see cartoons all the time about 
the stupid tricks a secretary can pull. 
I urged my students to collect these. 
Finally there were enough for an 
amusing board after mounting them 
on multi-colored paper and adding a 
four-inch snappy heading. The in- 
terest-value of such a board is short- 
lived so it was left up only a few 
days. 

In introducing the classified ad 
section of the newspaper I had each 
member of the class bring in several 
attention-getting ads and those were 
mounted on filing cards and dis- 
played for a short time. 

Large-sized paper showing the 
folding of business letters by steps 
makes a practical board; addressing 
over-sized envelopes can also illus- 
trate envelope styles. 


I collect unusual letterheads and 
many of my best ones have come 
from seniors who work part-time. 
A board for their contributions to 
me was also of interest. Numerous 
ideas relating to the work being 
taught can be worked out for any 
class with the use of some imagina- 
tion. 


I realize the situation in all schools 
is not the same. I have been for- 
tunate most of the time in being as- 
signed to one room for my home- 
room and most of my classes. (If I 
have three classes in a room I feel 
obliged to do something about the 
boards.) Getting into your room 
when it is otherwise occupied cer- 
tainly presents a problem. 

With the consent of the teacher 
using the room I sometimes try to 
get in for fifteen minutes or so to 
work quietly but I don’t over-do it! 
A few extra minutes are a help, but 
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I have to admit that I do stay after 
school to work on my boards. 

One of my girls told me before 
graduating that she had decided to 
be a business teacher and she said, 
“When I have a job, I want to fix 
my school room just like you do.” 
If I influence one person, that is 
good; but, for my own self it is also 
good for the personal satisfaction it 
gives me. 

Though what I have had to say 
seems pretty elementary, it’s my way 
-of doing it. And now, there is 
nothing more that I can say to you 
except, “Happy bulletin boarding!” 


TYPEWRITER 
MYSTERY 


This typewriter game was originated 
and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, spon- 
sor of the annual artistic typing con- 
tests. The object of the game is to 
construct a design on the typewriter by 
following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in | 


typewriter vertically, space down 17 
single spaces from the top, set side 
margins for a 63-space line and begin 
typing, line by line. Symbols: 5X means 
strike "X" five times; "3sp" means strike 
space bar three times; etc. Keep shift 


lock depressed throughout entire typing. | 


Line 

1—29sp, 4X 
2—26sp, 9X 
3—28sp, 5X 
4—27sp, 5X 
5—25sp, 8X 

6—24sp, 9X 
7—24sp, 8X, 30sp, 1X 


8—24sp, 8X, 5sp, 3X, 10sp, 7X, 3sp, 3X 


9—25sp, 13X, 2sp, 1X, 6sp, 15X 
10—25sp, 10X, é6sp, 1X, Isp, 18X 
11—23sp, 9X, 8sp, 21X 

12—4sp, 6X, 2sp, 23X, 2sp, 15X, 2sp, 7X 
13—2sp, 48X, 4sp, 6X 

14—Isp, 8X, 2sp, 38X, Isp, 2X, 4sp, 4X 
15—8X, 2sp, 37X, 5sp, 2X, 2sp, 4X 
16—6X, 3sp, 38X, 7sp, 2X, Isp, 3X 
17—4X, 6sp, 37X 

18—3X, 8sp, 35X 

19——2X, 10sp, 10X, 2sp, 22X 

20—1X, 10sp, 10X, 17X 

21—9sp, 5X, 3sp, 4X, 15sp, 5X, 2sp, 5X 
22—8sp, 4X, 5sp, 4X, 16sp, 3X, 5sp, 4X 
23—7sp, 3X, 8sp, 2X, 17sp, 3X, 7sp, 3X 
24—7sp, 3X, 8sp, 2X, 17sp, 2X, 10sp, 2X 
25—é6sp, 
26—5sp, 


the next issue of this magazine. 


2X, 2X, 18sp, 2X, 10sp, 2X 
2, 11sp, 2X, 17sp, 2X, 2X 
27—5sp, 2X, 12sp, 2X, 16sp, 2X, 12sp, 2X | 
28—4sp, 2X, 13sp, 2X, 16sp, 2X, 12sp, 2X | 
29—4sp, 2X, 14sp, 2X, 16sp, 2X, 11sp, 2X 
30—5sp, 2X, 13sp, 2X, 16sp, 2X, 12sp, 2X 
31—5sp, 3X, 12sp, 3X, 15sp, 3X, 3X 


The design constructed by following © 
the above directions will be shown in | 
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“The appearance of the classroom—high 


school and college—is important in the 
development of the beginning office 


worker and teacher." 


SHORTHAND 


BULLETIN BOARD IDEAS 


ULLETIN boards are one of the 

best means of motivating students 
and re-enforcing the unit being 
taught in the classroom. All mate- 
rials used should be accurate and up 
to date. Materials are available from 
local businesses and national. com- 
panies; one of the best sources is 
student and teacher prepared mate- 
rials. Bulletin boards can be used 
in beginning a unit of teaching; the 
display should be removed as soon 
as it has been discussed and seen by 
all the students. 

At the high school level, there will 
be many students eager to participate 
in the preparation of bulletin boards. 
Teacher college students especially 
should be given experience in build- 
ing attractive bulletin boards even to 
the extent of requiring such partici- 
pation during some part of their col- 
lege program. Frequently such ex- 
perience in college is provided 
through education classes; business 
education classes should share the re- 
sponsibility also. 

Following are several ideas for 
bulletin boards in stenography class- 
rooms; many might be used on a 
portable bulletin board for the teach- 
er who must “travel” from room to 
room. Many of them could use the 
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services of the students in collect- 
ing the materials to be used for ex- 
hibit; this too adds to the value of 
the bulletin board. 


Visibility of Inks and Pencils 

Write a short letter on regular 
shorthand paper using various colors 
of ink—purple, green, black, blue- 
black, blue, red—and pencils varying 
in hardness of lead. Mount these 
letters on construction paper and ar- 
range on the bulletin board under the 
caption, “Visibility.” 

Let the students list the colors in 
the order which they think are the 
most visible and the easiest to read. 
Take time during class to discuss 
those that are the most visible and 
prevent eye strain when transcrib- 


‘ing for a long period of time. 


This would be a good bulletin 
board to use early in the fall when 
stressing the importance of writing 
shorthand with a fountain pen. 


Names of Businesses and Addresses 

Before transcription is taught and 
names of companies, street addresses, 
cities, and states are being stressed, 
prepare this bulletin board. 

Local Firms—Collect letterheads 
from local firms. Cut the letter- 


heads off three or four inches from 


Nellie Hope Ellison 


Appalachian State Teachers College 
» Boone, North Carolina 


the top and paste on plain white 
paper. Under each letterhead de- 
sign write the name and address of 
the firm, mount the white sheets on 
colored construction paper, and ar- 
range on the bulletin board under a 
heading “Local Firm Names.” 

National Companies — Collect 
letterheads from national companies 
either by writing to individual com- 
panies or by saving actual letters” 
written to the teacher or members of 
the class. Mount these letterheads 
as for local firms and use a heading 
such as “National Names,” 


Actual Business Letters 

Select a group of actual business 
letters which are good according to 
the quality of paper, letterhead de- 
sign, typewriting, and content. Give 
these to students and have them write 
the letters in shorthand. Display the 
actual letters and the shorthand notes 
of the students’ on the bulletin board. 

This bulletin board should be used 
when stressing good penmanship and 
accuracy of notes in beginning short- 
hand. 


Songs, Poems, Quotations, 
and Funny Stories 


Have beginning shorthand students 
toward the end of the first semester 
write their favorite song in shorthand 
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and make a border or a picture illus- 
trating the song with shorthand char- 
acters. or example, “Don’t Cry, 
Joe” could be illustrated by drawing 
a face with tears streaming down; or 
“Carolina Moon” by a moon shin- 
ing with surrounding stars. 

Students will enjoy reading the 
shorthand notes and seeing the 
originality of the illustrations. This 
plan also provides penmanship prac- 
tice and extra reading material. 

Other bulletin boards can also be 
prepared using poems, quotations, 
and funny stories. 


Speed Notes and Controlled Notes 

Select six students—two students 
who write large shorthand notes, two 
students who write medium-size 
notes, and two students who write 
very small notes. 

Have each student write his name 
on a sheet of shorthand paper and 
label the first dictation 60 W.P.M. 
Then dictate a short letter to them 
at 60 W.P.M.; have the students 
mark the next dictation 80 W.P.M. 
Continue dictating this letter up to 
120 W.P.M. using the same proce- 
dure. 

Display their shorthand notes at- 
tractively on the bulletin board un- 
der a caption “Speed Notes.” 

This illustrates that notes are more 
controlled at lower speeds and are 
easier to read. As the rate gets 
higher and the dictation speed be- 
yond the skill of the student, the 
notes become “wild” with the out- 
lines getting larger and the propor- 
tions varying. 


Shorthand Systems 

Once a year arrange a_ bulletin 
board and display table emphasizing 
and comparing the various systems 
of shorthand. 

For the display table teachers can 
often obtain books, pamphlets, and 
literature from a local or school 
library, or order sample copies from 
the different companies. 

For the bulletin board use actual 
handwritten examples of the various 
systems, such as: Thomas Natural, 
Pitman, Gregg Anniversary, Gregg 
Simplified, Speedwriting, and Sten- 
ograph. Under each example give 
the basic principles of the system, 
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and compare the systems by the 
length of learning time, speed that 
can be obtained, and the difficulties 
involved in teaching each system. 


Letter Styles and Placement 

A week before starting transcrip- 
tion prepare a bulletin board on let- 
ter styles and the different methods 
of letter placement. 

Type on good bond paper the fol- 
lowing letters : 

1. A short letter single spaced and 
double spaced, 

2. A letter in full block (extreme) 
style explaining closed punctuation. 

3. A letter in modified (semi- 
block) style explaining mixed punc- 
tuation. 

4. A letter in indented style ex- 
plaining open punctuation. 

5. A letter in block style explain- 
ing intuitive letter placement. 

6. A letter in inverted style ex- 
plaining letter placement by words. 

7. A letter in NOMA simplified 
style explaining letter placement. 

Under each letter list the points 
that students should observe when 
looking at the letter. 

Letter placement is one of the 
fundamental requirements for short- 
hand students. Since the various 
letter styles and types of punctuation 
have been taught in typewriting or 
business correspondence, this bulletin 
board can serve as a review for the 
students. 


Duties of a Secretary 
Pictures illustrating the duties of 
a secretary will create interest and 
enlighten students of duties per- 
formed by secretaries. From cur- 
rent magazines, such as Glamour, 
Saturday Evening Post, Today's 


Secretary, etc. cut colored pictures . 


illustrating the following: A secre- 
tary taking dictation, transcribing 
notes, doing filing, answering the 
telephone, sorting mail, using an add- 
ing machine, meeting a caller, doing 
personal shopping for an employer, 
doing mimeographing, keeping a 
checkbook, organizing a social affair, 
transcribing from a voice-recording 
machine, and preparing a monthly 
payroll. 

Mount these pictures on appropri- 
ate paper, and arrange on the bulle- 


tin board. Also, type a list of other 
duties performed by secretaries. 


Certified Professional Secretary 

A bultetin board prepared on the 
requirements to become a CPS, 
where tests are given, how often, ma- 
terial that should be studied to pass 
the CPS examination, and the results 
of examinations given to date would 
create a great deal of interest among 
students. 

This display teaches students about 
the Institute for Certifying Secre- 
taries, and stresses that the examina- 
tion is based on an analysis of what 
secretaries do and not on theoretical 
textbook material. 

For information concerning the 
Institute write to Dr. Ruth Ander- 
son, Northern Texas State College, 
Denton, Texas. 


Good Grooming 

When good grooming is being 
studied prepare three or four bulle- 
tin boards on maintaining good 
health. 

1. Show the proper foods to eat 
daily, the amount of sleep required 
to be alert on the job, and good 
body-building exercises. 

2. Use pictures illustrating what 
makes a good appearance such as 
proper clothing for men and women 
to wear on the job, jewelry, shoes, 
hair styles, etc. 

3. Plan a yearly clothing budget 
to buy a basic wardrobe, and acces- 
sories that will make various changes. 

4. Prepare a graph showing the 
percentage of income that should be 
spent for clothing each year (and 
dollar figures based on an average 
beginning office worker's salary) ; 
on half of the bulletin board illus- 
trate what women should purchase 
and on the other half what men 
should purchase. 


What Makes Good Writing 

In the center of the bulletin board 
place a copy of the “Shorthand Writ- 
ing Habits” sheet (see illustration) 
and with streamers going from each 
point give an illustration, for ex- 
ample: Notebook—a sheet of good 
quality shorthand paper; fountain 
pen—pictures showing the various 
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makes of fountain pens on the mar- 
ket today ; position—a picture show- 
ing a good position for writing; sug- 


SHORTHAND WRITING HABITS 
A. Notebook 
1. Good quality. 
2. Use better grade of paper. 


B. Fountain Pen 

1. Good, 

— 2. You should buy a pen that does 
not scratch. 


——— 3. Take top off pen while writing. | 


4. You pen-pinching while 
writing. 

C. Position 

|. Correct. 

2. Rest your arm on your desk. 

3. Slant your notebook correctly. 

4. Sit properly. 


D. Sugcestions for Improvement 

1. You need to read each assign- 
ment three times to build your 
reading rate. 

2. Instead of reading the complete 
assignment and then re-reading 
it, read each letter three times 
and then read the next letter. 

——— 3. You need to learn the brief 

forms that have been covered 


in class. 
——. 4. Give your undivided attention 
in class. 
——— 5. Relax as you write. 
6. Review. 


gestions for improvement—a picture 
of someone reading, a copy of brief 
forms, etc. 


Occupations 

Prepare a bulletin board on the 
four main classifications of occupa- 
tions—(1) bookkeeping, (2) steno- 
graphic, (3) selling, and (4) clerical 
occupations. This type of bulletin 
board may help students decide the 
kind of job for which they want to 
prepare, and in which they feel they 
can be successful. Salary ranges and 
opportunities for advancement are of 
interest to students. 

For illustrations of occupations in- 
clude the following: bookkeeper, ma- 
chines operator, typist, secretary, 
sales clerks, door-to-door salesman, 
telephone operator, file clerk, mail 
clerk, cashier, shipping clerk, office 
receptionist, and teacher. 

To get attention, the bulletin board 
should be located near the door where 
people entering and leaving the room 
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can see it easily; color should be 
used generously. A good caption in 
large letters that can be seen from 
a distance shoulU be used. The ma- 
terial should be arranged so that it is 
not crowded. 

The appearance of the classroom 
—high school and college—is impor- 
tant in the development of the begin- 


ning office worker and teacher. Bulle- 
tin boards help to create a desirable 
classroom environment. The teacher 
who “travels” and who shares his 
room with others faces a real diffi- 
culty in creating such an environ- 
ment. The teacher who uses the same 
room most of the day has little or 
no excuse for neglecting the oppor- 
tunity to “dress up the room,” 


THE JOURNAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


For the past few years The Journal of Business Education has offered to the leading 
graduating student in each business teacher-training institution in the United States an 
award for scholastic accomplishment. Hundreds of graduating students have been certified 
for the award by their schools. Each student has been presented with a certificate 
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Certificate of Award 


This certifies that 


AS HIGHEST HONOR STUDENT IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


has been awarded a complimentary subscription to 
The Journal of Business Education for one year, beginning September, 
in recognition of scholastic accomplishment. 
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(8% x 5% inches) and a free, one-year subscription to The Journal of Business Education. 

The same offer is being repeated this year. To obtain the honorary subscription for 
highest honor students, heads of teacher-training departments should write immediately to 
The Journal on official stationery, giving the full name and home address of the student 
and the exact name of the school. 

The certificate of award will be sent to the head of the business teacher-training depart- 
ment for presentation to the selected student at graduation time or to the student at his 
or her home. 

Address communications regarding the award to The Journal of Business Education, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 


Blood Saves Lives 


You can help prepare for a possible emer- 


gency by sharing your life-giving blood now. 
Call Your Local Red Cross Today and Make an Appointment 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


A COOPERATIVE APPRAISAL 


of the 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE IN BUSINESS 


HE Federal Reserve Bank of 

New York, largest of the twelve 
banks comprising the Federal Re- 
serve System, is a sizable employer 
of high school graduates. During the 
past two years representatives of our 
personnel department have visited 
over thirty high schools in the Metro- 
politan New York-New Jersey area 
to interview seniors, and we have em- 
ployed approximately 211 graduates. 
At present the bank has approxi- 
mately 3,600 employees at the head 
office in New York City and 200 at 
its branch in Buffalo. 

Most of the high school graduates 
we employ each year have specialized 
in business subjects during their 
high school courses. Immediately 
following their employment by the 
bank and their “orientation,” they 
begin training for jobs as typists, 
pages, file clerks and automatic busi- 
ness machine operators. _ 

The Federal Reserve Bank is often 
visited by teacher groups. For these 
occasions, the manager of the bank’s 
personnel department and the senior 
staff members of the bank are pleased 
to discuss some of the problems fac- 
ing new employees. Some of these 
topics are: 

The bank’s employment require- 
ments for high school graduates, 

Starting salaries for new employees, 

Fringe benefits provided by the 
bank, 

Working conditions and hours of 
work, 

Employee welfare and recreation 
programs, 

Standards of work required by 
operating departments, 
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Cooperation with high schools, 

Work experience programs, 

Types of business machines oper- 
ated, 

Transfer and promotion policies 
and practices, 

Training programs provided, 

Attitudes and personality traits, 

The supervisory organization of 


the bank. 


Standards of Work 

Of the approximately 700 differ- 
ent employee job classifications, our 
high school graduates usually fit into 
seven or eight. A few of these jobs 
and the standards of work required 
by each, are summarized as follows: 

Proof Machine Operators. The 
girls begin as trainees. They are, of 
course, paid while learning. The job 
consists of sorting and listing checks 
on a special purpose machine known 
as a “proof machine.” It has pockets 
into which the checks are guided, 
and .a ten-key adding board. When 
the trainees are able to process, on a 
six-months’ average, 1100 checks per 
hour, with one error in 1500 checks, 
they then become qualified proof ma- 
chine operators. 

Proof Punch Machine Operators. 
Here again the girls begin as trainees 
and the work consists of machine 
sorting postal money order cards. 
The electric machine known as the 
“proof punch machine” was espe- 
cially designed for use by the Fed- 


eral Reserve Banks for this work. 
The basis for becoming qualified as 
a proof punch machine operator is 
1200 money order cards per hour, 
with one error per 1500 items proc- 
essed, 

Typists. Unlike most large busi- 
ness organizations, we do not have a 
“words per minute” requirement for 
typists either at the time of employ- 
ment or on the job. Rather, our 
work standard for typists is accuracy, 
neatness, and speed. We find that 
this policy has been welcomed by ap- 
plicants, employees, high schools, and 
employment agencies. 

Currency Counter Trainees. These 
girls are counters of $1 and $2 bills. 
In order to be eligible for the first 
step salary increase, our requirement 
is an average of 21 bundles (of 1,000 
notes each) per day for the month, 
at about the third month, with not 
more than one error for the three 
month period. 

Key Punch Trainees. In our ac- 
counting department, the first step 
salary increase for the high school 
graduate requires the completion of 
a test deck of 300 cards in 45 min- 
utes, at about three months. In our 
Savings Bond department, the first 
step salary increase requirement is 
an average of 1,300 cards (less than 
25 errors) per day, at about three 
months or before. 

In addition, the bank also has at- 
tendance and punctuality require- 
ments. Experience has shown that 
our business machine operating per- 
sonnel welcome these specific work 
standards. It gives them something 
definite to work for. 
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The picture at the right shows a group of proof 
machine operators attending a class for the pur- 
pose of increasing accuracy and the scope of 
visual perception. An image of a check is being 
projected on the screen for a measured fraction of 
a second; the student must read and then record 
the amount of the check on a machine 


Shown at the left are members of the bank's per- 
sonnel staff meeting with a class in Community Re- 
sources in Business and Vocational Education from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The visit 
was arranged by Dr. Edward H. Goldstein of Colum- 
bia, the instructor of the class. The purpose of the 
visit was to discuss employment needs, practices and 
work standards, and provide the members of the 
class, all teachers of commercial subjects, with know- 
ledge to impart to their students that will help them 
prepare for the requirements of business 


While most payments are made by check, cur- 
rency is indispensable for the smaller transactions 
of present-day economic life. The picture below 
shows one of the bank's numerous money trans- 


anttens Of the many services rendered by the Federal Reserve Bank 


of New York, one of the most important is the collection of checks 
drawn on banks in the Second Federal Reserve District, and those 
collectible through other Federal Reserve Banks and branches. 
The picture below shows a part of the large check department 
operation, which occupies the entire fourth floor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, where checks and other cash items 
deposited by banks and Governmental Agencies are prepared 
for presentment to and payment by drawee banks 
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Seeking we of Operating 
upervisors 


The opinions of lire supervisors in 
the operating departments are of the 
greatest value in appraising the high 
school graduate. Contacts with the 
graduate by the personnel depart- 
ment are usually intermittent after 
the details of hiring and orientation 
have been completed; consequently, 
interviews with the supervisors are 
important. 

Here are two examples of what 
we in the personnel department 
learned from operating supervisors. 
One supervisor with whom we talked 
recently has trained many new high 
school graduates for work in the typ- 
ing unit of the foreign department. 
Her appraisal is summarized below: 

It takes approximately three days 
before the average new typist can 
turn out a piece of copy work which 
is fully acceptable. Nine out of ten 
appear to be very nervous and tense 
for a few days. This may be a na- 
tural reaction to new surroundings, 
new machines, and tension. 

The use of carbon paper is often 
a trying experience for a new typ- 
ist. (Every letter she types for us 
requires a minimum of five carbon 
copies.) 

Much practice is needed before the 
young typist can make neat erasures. 
The work is often “smudgy” at first. 

The typing of statements and pages 
of figures cannot always be given to 
new girls. 

Most girls have apparently con- 
centrated on typing in high school 
and they have not had much training 
in office procedure. 

The work of many new stenog- 
raphers is deficient in accuracy and 
neatness. Perhaps speed has been 
emphasized too much in_ school. 
Transcriptions of notes suffer be- 
cause of poorly written outlines when 
the girl is thinking only of speed. 

Girls coming from _ vocational 
high schools, where they have spe- 
cialized in business subjects, are 
usually superior in typing ability. 
- However, girls with a high school 
diploma, plus business school train- 
ing, learn quicker and their work is 
acceptable in a shorter period of time 
than those without business training. 
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If a girl is made to feel that the 
work she is doing is important work, 
and if we accept her efforts with ‘pa- 
tient understanding, she will show 
positive results in time. 

The supervisor of the stenographic 
section in the credit department also 
had a report. This supervisor said 
she found trainees from the high 
schools frequently had the following 
faults: 

Their touch is weak. They do not 
strike the keys evenly. 

They lack ability to center letters. 

The majority lack ability to tabu- 
late figures, and their double under- 
scoring is often too wide. 

Many of the new graduates make 
too many erasures, leaving smudges 
and untidy carbon copies. 

This supervisor also believed that 
the schools should place less emphasis 
on speed and more emphasis on ac- 
curacy and neatness. While she 
acknowledges that the standards are 
extremely high in the credit depart- 
ment, she also reported that, after 
a short time, the trainee can set up 
letters and memoranda which meet 
its standards. 

Learning About Attitudes and 
Personality 

The supervisors of the proof ma- 
chine operators, currency counters, 
and key punch trainees were asked 
specifically what they thought about 
the attitudes and personality of high 
school young people. The general 
opinion was that the recent gradu- 
ates rank high in these areas. 

One supervisor commented, “Gen- 
erally, high school graduates show 
more aggressiveness today, and I 
have been very much pleased with 
this trait because in former years 
there was a tendency for workers to 
conceal their feelings about their job 
grievances.” Another supervisor 
said, “Over the years, I have trained 
approximately 100 high school grad- 
uates on business machines, and my 
experience with these young people 
has proved to be very satisfactory. 
I have no major complaints.” 


General Implications for Education and 
Business 


In their discussion, the personnel 
department representatives and the 
business teachers have generally 


reached the following conclusions: 

Increased emphasis needs to be 
given to teaching basic arithmetic. 

High school students would benefit 
from more exposure to actual on- 
the-job production work before grad- 
uation, through part-time jobs and 
visits to local offices. In this con- 
nection the bank has benefited ma- 
terially from the cooperative plan ad- 
ministered by the Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York and be- 
lieves that many students progress 
further in their business careers as 
the result of exposure to practical 
work while in high schools. 

With the increase in education, it 
is becoming increasingly difficult to 
get young people to perform repeti- 
tive jobs. This increases the need 
for skillful selection by the employer 
in close cooperation with personnel 
officials and guidance counselors in 
high schools. 

Both business and the schools 
should realize that today’s high school 
graduate is more mature at the time 
of entering business than previously. 
This maturity necessitates more 
progressive personnel policies by 
business in order to provide the en- 
couragement, and stimulus which the 
graduates require. 


Summing It Up 


The quality of today’s high school 
graduate has been the theme of many 
speeches and conferences but too 
often the reports and recommenda- 
tions which follow are abstract and 


academic in nature. We at the Fed- 
eral Researve Bank of New York 
believe that appraisals by individual 
business organizations will give 
teachers specific ideas and techniques 
to apply in preparing their students 
for entry into business. Frequent 
panel discussions in the offices of 
business and industry between per- 
sonnel officials and professors of ed- 
ucation, high school principals and 
teachers, can produce tangible results. 
For two years business education 
teachers attending Teachers College, 
Columbia University have visited the 
bank to study employment practices 
and work standards. It was for this 
group originally that much of the 
material in this article was secured. 
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THE 


TEACHING OF INDUSTRIAL BUDGETING 


ITHIN the last few years 
there has been evidenced con- 
siderable interest on the part of ac- 
counting instructors in the manager- 
ial aspects of accounting. This has 
been particularly evident at profes- 
sional meetings and extends to finan- 
cial accounting and cost accounting 
at both the manufacturing and retail 
levels. This expression of interest 
and concern is due principally to the 
pressure of management in general 
and to such organizations as The 
Controllers Institute of America, The 
National Society for Business Bud- 
geting, The National Association of 
Cost Accountants, and perhaps more 
significantly to certain management 
organizations. It expresses a real 
and long-existing need on the part of 
management. 
Accounting instructors and account- 
ants in general have largely failed to 
recognize this need. Accounting in- 


struction perhaps has followed too: 


closely the traditional concept that 
the primary function of accounting 
is to record (and check) historical 
data and to develop airtight systems 
to prevent mishandling of assets. In 
addition, there is the prevalent idea 
that we should prepare every account- 
ing major for successful completion 
of the CPA examination. 

These objectives are, without a 
doubt, important and should be given 
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Glenn Welsch 


The University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


“It must be realized that perhaps the 
larger portion of college graduates in 
accounting go to work in industry, and 
that in industry the principal objective 
of accounting in general must be to serve 
management." 


proper emphasis. However, it must 
be realized that perhaps the larger 
portion of college graduates in ac- 
counting go to work in industry, and 
that in industry one of the principal 
objectives, if not the principal ob- 
jective, of accounting in general must 
be to serve management. 

’It appears to me that of all the 
groups in industry the accountant, by 
the very nature of his work, is the 
most logical source of top manage- 
ment executives. Yet we know that, 
as a matter of fact, this is seldom the 
result. Why? Personally, I believe 
the important reason is that the ac- 
countant frequently does not have the 
management viewpoint, this in turn 
is largely due to the fact that account- 
ing majors are not taught; nor im- 
pressed with, the possible managerial 
applications of accounting in general. 


The Concept of Managerial Accounting 


Managerial accounting involves the 
development of techniques which will 
enable management to keep its fingers 
on the pulse of the firm—the heart- 


beat of operations. This is in direct 
opposition to the concept of account- 
ing as a mechanical device. This 
viewpoint does not consider the in- 
dustrial accountant as an evil or dead 
expense forced on business by tax 
laws and governmental regulations, 
but rather as a very necessary part 
of the money-making machinery, just 
as is the production man. 

There are many accounting tech- 
niques that can be applied to, aid 
management in the successful opera- 
tion of the firm such as historical 
profit and loss statements, balance 
sheets and related schedules adapted 
to the needs of management, ratio 
analyses of historical accounting 
data, systems of internal check, in- 
ventory control procedures, ete. 
Nevertheless, the managerial applica- 
tion of accounting lies principally in 
the area of estimates of future re- 
sults through such forward-looking 
procedures as standard costs, bud- 
geting, profit .planning and similar 
techniques. Historical costs are im- 
portant since they furnish data for 
external reports (such as income tax 
returns) and indicate what manage- 
ment has done. Yet, it must be re- 
alized that they are known after the 
fact, i.e., after the decision, hence 
too late to be corrected. 

What management needs is data 
that looks into the future—data that 
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indicates what will be the probable 
effect of this decision as opposed to 
that decision. It is simply a truism 
that management must look to the 
future, not to the past except to the 
extent that it indicates what the fu- 
ture holds. 


Should Schools Teach Business Budgeting? 


All this strongly suggests that 
schools teaching accounting should 
give more attention in the classroom 
to the managerial aspects of account- 
ing and particularly to business bud- 
geting. There should be more empha- 
sis on managerial application in all 
accounting courses and especially in 
such courses as cost, systems, con- 
trollership and budgeting, and in ad- 
dition accounting students should be 
encouraged to take more manage- 
ment and related courses. Since 
business budgeting is the central 
course in managerial accounting it is 
proposed to outline herein the basic 
essentials of such a course. 

Budgeting should not be viewed 
strictly as an accounting course, 
rather it is a very good example of 
a subject crossing several very im- 
portant areas—accounting, manage- 
ment, statistics, retailing and finance, 
with particular emphasis on manage- 
ment and accounting. It is important 
that, the course be “pitched” toward 
managerial applications and uses 
rather than being limited to the me- 
chanical budgetary techniques as has 
been common in recent years. 


Course Content 


A one semester course in budget- 
ing is outlined on this page. The 
outline is designed for a three-hour 
course involving forty-four one-hour 
class meetings. 


Description of Topical Outline 


Part I, The Application of Budget- 
ing, is perhaps the most important 
part of the course. In this section it 
is anticipated that the student be fa- 
miliarized with the needs of top man- 
agement and what type of data and 
analyses are necessary to fulfill those 
needs to a large degree. The tone 
for the course is definitely set in this 
first part. Student participation in 
the form of questions, discussions 
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TOPICAL OUTLINE 


Topic No. Topic 


Part I—The Application of Budgeting 


1 General Introduction, Objectives 
of Course, Assignments, etc. 

2 General Budget Considerations; 
Development of Budgeting, the 
Basic Functions of Top Manage- 
ment as Related to Budgeting; 
Definitions; The Limitations of 
Budgeting 
The Basic Essentials to Success- 
ful Budgeting 


Part Il—Budget Construction 


Outline of a Comprehensive 
Budgeting Program 

The Sales Budget and Forecast- 
ing 

The Production Budget 
Budgeting Materials, Purchases 
and Inventories 

The Labor Budget 

The Expense Budget 

Variable or Flexible Budgets 
The Capital Budget and Cash 
Budget 

Compilation of the 
Budget 

Breakeven Analyses 


Planning 


Part I1I—Operation of the Budget 


14 Preparation of Budget Reports 
for Top Management 
15 Analysis of Variations 


Part IV—Miscellaneous Considerations 


16 Standard Costs and Budgeting 
Direct Costing and Budgeting 
Retail Budgeting 
Introduction, Adaptation and Uti- 
lization of Budgeting Procedures 


Part V—Special Studies 


Budget Manual Preparation 
Case Studies 


and reports should be especially en- 
couraged during this phase. 

Part II, Budget Construction, deals 
primarily with the mechanics of 
budgeting. This part should involve 
numerous short problems and a bud- 
get practice set which should be de- 
signed so as to emphasize budget 
preparation and application. Con- 
stant attention should be given to the 
use and application of each budget 
schedule for managerial planning and 
coordination. The practice set should 
also include variable expense budgets 
in'such a way to clearly indicate (1) 
thé cost control ‘aspects and (2) the 
complementary ¥elationship between 
planning and ‘control budgets. 


At the end of this phase the stu- 
dent should have completed a detailed 
planning budget and assembled it in 
a form presentable to management. 
At this time the practice set is 
checked for accuracy and returned to 
the student for subsequent use. 

At this point in the course break- 
even analysis can be introduced. The 
relationships between the planning 
budget, the variable budget and 
breakeven analysis are brought to the 
student. The theory and application 
of breakeven analysis is introduced 
and supplemented by short problems 
culminating in a breakeven analysis 
based on the practice set. 

At least two weeks should be de- 
voted to Part III, Operation of the 
Budget. This phase renews the em- 
phasis on managerial uses and appli- 
cations. At this time the principle 
of exception as applied to budget re- 
ports is introduced and a study made 
of the various techniques of report- 
ing. The student must be impressed 
with the idea that the problem of 
communication through reports is 
one of the central problems of man- 
agerial accounting. At this point a 
complete managerial budget report, 
based on the practice set, is prepared 
by the student. The report should 
include a narrative summary for 
those members of top management 
who have an aversion to “rows and 
columns of figures”. 


The remainder of the course 
should be in the nature of a discus- 
sion of miscellaneous items related 
to budgeting such as standard costs, 
direct costing and cost accounting. 
Some time should be devoted to a 
discussion of such items as problems 
of budget installation, weaknesses, 
and including a summary of the en- 
tire budget picture. Any time re- 
maining should be spent studying 
and reporting cases of actual bud- 
getary programs to be found in cur- 
rent literature. 


During the course if possible the 
students should be given the oppor- 
tunity of visiting one or more firms 
having a good budgetary program, 
In addition the course can be greatly 
enhanced by inviting, controllers and 
budget directors to talk to the class 
from time to time. | 
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of the test period.” 


“| try to have everything ready before 
giving a test, then go over to the dupli- 
cator and correct the papers at the end 


CORRECTING OBJECTIVE TESTS 


AVE you ever thought of your 

duplicator as a machine for cor-s 
recting answers to an objective test? 
You can use your duplicator as a 
correcting machine. Some I. Q. 
tests are corrected by having the pu- 
pil indicate the answer on front of 
the sheet and by means of a carbon 
the answer is traced through on the 
back of the sheet. The back of the 
sheet is not visible to the pupil be- 
cause it is covered. If the answer 
falls within a rectangle printed on the 
back of the sheet, it is correct. If 
not, it is incorrect. 

You can use a similar system. In- 
stead of having a double sheet with 
the rectangle preprinted, you can 
print the key on the answer sheet 
after the pupil has indicated his 
answers. 

Follow the steps outlined in this 
article. At first you may have slight 
difficulty, but after a little practice 
you will agree that the system has 
some merit. I developed this system 
as a result of my search for a speedy 
method of correcting test papers. 


Prepare a Standardized Answer Form 
You will find the use of a stan- 
dardized answer sheet best for this 
purpose (Figure 1), although the 
principle can be applied to tests 
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Raymond F. Brecker 


South Park High School 
Buffalo, New York 


where the question and answer ap- 
pear on the same sheet. The answer 
sheet can be made on your duplicator. 
Any process will be satisfactory. An 
offset master or a liquid process 
master will allow you to use the en- 
tire 8% inch width of the paper (If 
stencil duplicator is used, you may 
have to cut down on the width of 
the form in order to confine it to the 
possible duplicating area of the ma- 
chine, although some make stencil 
duplicators will give you an 8% inch 
wide area). 

The answer sheet illustrated pro- 
vides for 50 true-false, 50 multiple 
choice, and 25 matching answers. 
This form can be used for any test 
you give even though it does not 
have as many questions as there are 
spaces provided on the answer sheet. 
You can also redesign an answer 
sheet to fit your own individual re- 
quirements. Tell your pupils that 
this is a standardized form when you 
use it for test answers. 

When you print or duplicate the 
answer sheets make sure that the 
registration of the print on the paper 
is exact on all sheets. The “X” un- 
der the word “Examination” on the 
answer sheet (see Figure 1) can be 
used to check the registration of the 
print on the sheets. In the form 


14 


illustrated the “X” is 1% inch from 
the top of the sheet. Measure one of 
the sheets then use it as a guide to 
check the rest of the duplicated 
sheets. Place this guide sheet over 
a pack of the answer sheets and drive 
a nail or thumb tack through the 
center of the “X”. Then inspect the 
rest of the pack. Where the nail 
hole does not pierce the center of the 
“X”’, discard that answer sheet. It 
will give you trouble later if used. 
On the newer duplicators this prob- 
lem of exact registration is not often 
encountered. 


Prepare a Key 

You are now ready to select the 
objective test that you are going to 
give to your classes. Before giving 
the test, prepare a key to the test on 
one of the answer sheets. Use a 
circle around the rectangles to indi- 
cate the correct answers (See Fig- 
ure 2). This key need not neces- 
sarily be prepared before giving the 
test, but with this job out of the 
way, you will be able to correct the 
test soon after giving it without de- 
lay. 

Duplicate the Key 

Your next step is to prepare a 
stencil, a master sheet or an offset 
mat of the “key” (depending upon 
the duplicating process available to 
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you). If all three of these processes 
are available, a little experimentation 
will tell you which you like best for 
this work. 

The number of tests that you have 
to correct at any one time will have 
a great deal to do with determining 
the duplicating process. To prepare 
this key, use the same procedure as 
you would to trace a map or a draw- 
ing on the master sheet, stencil or 
offset mat. For example if you used 
the liquid process, you would pro- 
ceed as follows: 

1. Place a sheet of liquid process 
duplicator carbon on top of your 
desk (a glass sheet or glass top is 
best) with the carbonized side up. 

2. Place a sheet of liquid process 
master paper over the carbon paper. 

3. Place the prepared “key” over 
the master sheet. 

4. It may be desirable to fasten the 
master sheet to the key with staples 
or scotch tape. 

5. Use a hard lead pencil and trace 
over the circles on the key. Bear 
down heavily so that the carbon will 
leave a heavy deposit on the back of 
the master sheet. 

SuccesTion: In duplicating your 
answer forms, duplicate some on 
master paper and you will be able to 
take “Step 2” using the master pa- 
per instead of the answer sheet dupli- 
cated on regular copy paper. This 
will help you to trace the key on back 
of the master sheet without the need 
for a guide sheet—step “a” above. 
Locate the ““X” under the word ‘“Ex- 
amination” at the top left of the 
answer sheet. Trace a circle around 
it. 

As a result of this step you will 
have a stencil, master sheet or offset 
mat with only the circles for true- 
false and multiple choice and the let- 
ters for matching traced upon it. 
Figure 3 will give you an idea how 
the key will look. This step can be 
taken after the test is given, but if it 
is done before you will be able to 
correct the papers immediately after 
giving the test. 


Note: In preparing this key make 
sure that circles are properly placed 
on master, stencil or off-set mat so 
that they will print in the proper 
place on the 8% x 11 inch paper. 
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Give the Test 

Now give the test to your pupils. 
Give instructions to indicate answers 
to the true-false and multiple choice 
answers by an “X” inside the rec- 
tangle in the proper column. An- 
swers to the matching questions are 
indicated by writing the letter inside 
the rectangle. See “Figure 4’ for 
example of the pupils answer sheet 
after he has indicated his answers. 
Instruct your pupils to use ink to in- 
dicate their answers. If they change 
their mind about an answer, ask them 
to erase the incorrect “X” (or letter 
for matching). A heavy or bold 
“X” will be easier for you to cor- 
rect than one made lightly. The 
space for “No.” in the upper right 
corner of the answer sheet can be 
used if you assign numbers to your 
pupils for convenience in arranging 
papers and recording marks. 


Correct with Duplicator 

You are now ready to use your 
duplicator as a correcting machine. 
Place the master sheet, offset mat, or 
stencil on the duplicator. This is the 
key that you prepared (see Figure 
2). Place the answer sheets to be 
corrected in the paper feed tray of 
your duplicator. Place a few blank 
answer sheets (like Figure 1) on top 
of the pack. Run these blank answer 
forms through the duplicator and in- 
spect them to make sure that your 
machine will print the key in the 
proper place on the answer sheet. 
If the key is printed properly, you 
will see a circle around the “X” un- 
der the word “Examination” in the 
upper left hand corner of the an- 
swer sheet. 

If the key is printed on the answer 
sheets in proper alignment, run the 
students answer sheets through the 
duplicator, printing the key on each 
answer sheet. After this is done, 
check each answer sheet to make sure 
that the key is printed on it. As the 
sheets go through the duplicator 
watch the copies as they come out 
checking the alignment of the answer 
key on the answer form. 


Count Wrong Answers 


Next, count the number of wrong 
answers. The incorrect answers will 
_ be indicated by a circle around a 


rectangle without an “X”’ in the cen- 
ter of the rectangle. Or an “X” in- 
side a rectangle without a circle 
around the rectangle means that the 
answer is incorrect. In correcting 
the matching questions, the key is 
printed between the question num- 
ber and the pupil’s answer inside the 
rectangle. When the letters do not 
match the answer is wrong. (See 
Figure 5). 

After a little practice you will be 
able to correct one paper as rapidly 
as your eyes can scan the paper and 
count the incorrect answers. It is 
not necessary to mark the incorrect 
answers, but you simply count the 
number of incorrect. answers men- 
tally. If you return the test papers 
to pupils, they can be taught to rec- 
ognize an incorrect answer just as 
you did in correcting the paper. 

Color can play an important part 
in helping you to recognize incorrect 
answers. Duplicate the answer 
form in one color (a light or bright- 
er color is better than black or a 
heavier printing). Have the key du- 
plicated in another color, and ask pu- 
pils to indicate their answers in a 
third color (this can be the blue or 
black depending upon the color ink 
they use). If all three elements on 
the answer sheet (the answer sheet, 
the pupil’s answers and the teach- 
er’s key) are printed in the same 
color, it will be a bit harder to recog- 
nize incorrect answers when correct- 
ing the papers. 

Try this system on a sample set of 
papers before trying to correct a set 
of student test papers. Give the sys- 
tem a fair trial and make sure that 
you have control over every step. 
Then amaze your pupils with the 
speed of your correction. I try to 
have everything ready before giving 
a test, then go over to the duplicator 
and correct the papers at the end of 
the period. Watch the expression 
upon the faces of your pupils as you 
put their papers through the correc- 
tion machine. 

I will be pleased to mail sample 
answer sheets to readers of the 
JourNAL who send _ self-addressed 
stamped envelopes with their requests. 
Comments and questions are also 
welcome. 
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BE AN 
INTERN IN 
INDUSTRY 


“The internship provides an_ infinite 
variety of information and the college 
teacher, although critical of all that he 
sees and hears, cannot help but be in- 
spired by it." 


Robert B. Wentworth 


Utica College of Syracuse University 
Utica, New York 
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ILL you join your colleagues 

in a three-week tramp through 
Pittsburgh’s red-hot steel mills this 
summer? A handful of professors 
will huddle there in a dingy safety 
hut as liquid steel showers about 
them, They will descend the long low 
passageways beneath the burning 
coke ovens. Their cheeks will burn 
on the high catwalks as the glowing 
ingots are dousesd in the soaking pits 
This is grim, hot and 
Will 


alongside. 
sticky reality in full measure. 
you be among those present? 

I was an intern in industry—not 
once, but twice. Every college 
teacher should have the experience 
at least once. The internship pro- 
vides a type of experience which 
neither graduate study nor summer 
employment can offer. It provides 
a broader view than does a research 


' project—a panoramic view from the 


heights of top management plus con- 
siderable high-level “give and take.” 

There are two general types of in- 
ternships and I’ve had one of each. 
Either type is as fruitful a way to 
spend six weeks in the summer (the 
average length of these programs) 
as a professor of business or liberal 
arts subjects could hope to find. The 
internship will enable him to check 
his theories and beliefs against ac- 
tual experience in business, gain an 
insight into management problems 
and develop a wealth of case material 
for classroom or research use. 

The internship isn’t much use as a 
scheme for indoctrinating faculty 
members with a particular economic 
point of view. In the earlier years 
of the internships some executives 
made indoctrination a major objec- 
tive, but now they let the system 
speak for itself. On the other hand, 
the professors don’t cause any 
sweeping changes in industry either. 

But long-continued question-and- 
answer sessions under conditions of 
free inquiry enable the two groups 
to understand each other better. 
Some of the executives seem never 
to have known any professors ex- 
cept in the typical teacher-student re- 
lationship. Some of the professors 
have certainly never visited an indus- 
trial plant before. The need for in- 
ternship programs is inutual! 


vt, 


Some faculty members feel they 
cannot “afford” the luxury of an in- 


ternship. In this connection it 
should be remembered that the in- 
ternship is not intended to compete 
with private employment. But the 
grants are tax-exempt (since the 
Fellows are not employees) and ordi- 
narily enable the teacher to cover ex- 
penses. The stipend varies from a 
flat $500 for six weeks with the in- 
dividual paying most of his own ex- 
penses to the provision that all ex- 
penses will be paid and no cash grant 
given. 


Two Basic Programs 

The Foundation for 
Education of Irvington, New York 
has persuaded 72 firms in manufac- 
turing, distribution and ‘service in- 
dustries to offer 121 internships (all 
$500 stipend for six weeks) to col- 
lege faculty throughout the United 
States. (The number of internships 
may be increased this year because of 
the great demand.) In this program 
application is made directly to the 
Foundation, but the individual is se- 
lected by a particular company for 
the program at that company. 

I was one of six who toured the 
United States Steel in 1953. Half 
of our program was in the mills (as 
described above) and the next three 
weeks were spent with executives in 
the air-conditioned downtown offices. 

President Hood talked to us one 
day as did most of the department 
heads throughout the organization. 
We sensed the tremendous scope of 
Big Steel, heard the corporation’s 
labor specialists tell how they nego- 
tiate a contract or settle a strike, saw 
the USS mail distribution system 
which beats the U.S. mail for effi- 
ciency (messengers from Chicago 
and Pittsburgh exchange closed 
pouches at Crestline, Ohio, on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad) and saw how 
the Purchasing Department’s Mr. X 
handles telephone calls for the entire 
department (that’s a secret). 

The other type of internship pro- 
gram is administered quite differently 
in that it provides a relatively large 
group with an identical program cov- 
ering the diversified industries of an 
area. Economics-in-Action, con- 
ducted by Case Institute of Technol- 


Economie 
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POURING MOLTEN STEEL . . . A dramatic moment on a faculty internship. 


internship programs saw molten steel being poured, as shown in the picture at the left. Cars on track are ingot molds into which 


Interns on the U.S. Steel and Republic Steel 


molten steel is poured to form a solid ingot. THE INTERNSHIPS HAVE THEIR QUIET MOMENTS, TOO ... Picture at right 
shows director Leslie W. Frye, Division of Visual Education, Cleveland (Ohio) Public Schools demonstrating visual aids equip- 
ment to a few of the faculty interns on the economics-in-action program sponsored by Case Institute of Technology and Republic 
Steel. In addition to the group tours to I7 industries, the Case program included a series of lectures by six distinguished econo- 
mists, discussion sessions based on the field trips, and several extra lectures on teaching methods, such as this one on visual aids. 


ogy in Cleveland under a grant from 
Republic Steel (all expenses paid— 
no cash grant except for travel ex- 
pense) has operated on this plan for 
several years. The Case program is 
limited to professors teaching in col- 
leges east of the Mississippi, but this 
year it is being copied by several col- 
leges in other parts of the country. 
Application is made directly to the 
college which has complete selection 
responsibility in this type of pro- 
gram. 

Economics-in-Action, as I saw it, 
provided a series of classroom lec- 
tures by economists of national repu- 
tation combined with group tours to 
17 diversified industries in the Cleve- 
land area. Such a program provides 
even more illustrations for classroom 
use than does the single industry in- 
ternship and the required committee 
work (each intern served on one or 
more committees which wrote a de- 
scriptive and critical report of the 
plant visit) provides a fat notebook 
of case material. Not a few pages in 
these notebooks were taken up with 
the historical material provided by 
each company visited and the finan- 
cial data sheets (employment and 
earnings figures, sales and cost ele- 
ments, measures of net income, own- 
ership data and capital investment). 
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Forty-nine faculty members attended the session. The author is the second from the left (standing). 


But how can a teacher apply this 
experience directly to classroom 
teaching? Actually one obtains so 
many illustrations it is impossible to 
use all of them. Most of the commit- 
tee reports were prepared to point 
out real-life examples of economic 
theory for use in economic principles 
courses. But the teacher may apply 
much of the material to whatever 
course is being taught. Here are 
some specific applications I have 
made to the basic marketing course. 


Principles of Marketing—A pplication 


Chapter 2 of the text is devoted to 
“The Consumer”. In the Economics- 
in-Action program I saw a first 
showing of a cartoon film by the edi- 
tors of Fortune on “The Changing 
American Market’. A mimeo resume 
of the facts of the film is provided 
each student. 

One of the inescapable generaliza- 
tions from the tour of 17 enterprises 
is the consumer-mindedness of busi- 
ness. There is a marked tendency to 
look at products from the consumer 
point of view. Some of this con- 
sumer-mindedness is forced by pub- 
lic regulation, but much of it is based 
on research and a sincere desire to 
adapt the product to the market. For 
example, Westinghouse pioneered in 


the development of a new type of 
detergent especially adapted to auto- 
matic washing machines and even 
tested its Laundromats with actual 
laundry bundles from all parts of 
town. 

Chapter 3 of the text concerns 
“Trade Movements”. Two of the 
firms visited have opposite views 
about world trade. Warner & Swasey 
(machine tools), faced with stiff 
competition from foreign-made goods 
and fearful of the U.S. defense po- 
sition, advocates a protective tariff. 
The Ferro Corporation (vitreous 
enamel) operates with great sticcess 
in a world market and is a staunch 
advocate of reciprocal trade. 

A visit to the Nickel Plate Rail- 
road and the Northern Ohio Food 
Terminal (railroad-sponsored) pro- 
vided live information about the 
transportation function (one of eight 
basic marketing functions) and the 
commodity marketing of fresh pro- 
duce. An auctioneer demonstrated 
the operation of the terminal auction. 
Railroad spokesmen described oper- 
ating practices as well as their views 
the ‘“‘over-regulation” of rail- 
roads. Later we had an opportunity 
to contrast these views on govern- 
ment regulation with the less critical 
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views of the Cleveland Electric Ilu- 
minating Company and the Cleve- 
land Trust Company. 

Several chapters on prices and 
price policies provide an opportunity 
to use additional case material. We 
saw an example of price elasticity in 
the practice of Sears Roebuck in re- 
ducing any price which is higher than 
that in other stores in the locality for 
a substantially similar item. Essen- 
tially Sears’ low-price policy is based 
on its ability to purchase in impres- 
sive quantities at substantial price 
concessions. But we also saw how 
the Lawson Milk Company, a rela- 
tively small distributor outside of 
Cleveland, priced its milk as low as 
50 cents a gallon to the consumer by 
staying clear of controls and inviting 
the consumer to buy milk at the Law- 
son dairy stores in gallon jugs. 

We obtained a complete cost break- 
down on the Westinghouse deluxe 
Laundromat priced to the consumer 
at $299.95, to the retailer at $178.30 
and to the wholesaler at $155.97. 

In contrast we saw the somewhat 
arbitrary pricing of the North Amer- 
ican Manufacturing Company where 
selling price is assumed to be double 
manufacturing cost. The example, 
however, is not typical. Competition 
in this case is limited to a few com- 
panies and North American appears 
to be the price leader, controlling 45 
percent of the market for combus- 
tion control equipment. 5 

Economics - in- Action provided 
some first-hand data on the mer- 
chandising phase of marketing. Mer- 
chandising was mentioned on_ the 
Westinghouse and Sears tours, but 
a neighborhood furniture retailer 
gave a more detailed picture of how 
he provides the right goods at the 
right price at the right time. The 
Watkins Furniture Company buys 
“case goods” (bedroom and dining 
room furniture) from southern man- 
ufacturers in carloads at a substan- 
tial discount. The store also buys 
many “‘specials” such as demonstrat- 
ors, home economics practice appli- 
ances, factory samples and last years’ 
models and passes the savings on to 
the public. 

Watkins is a one-price company 
that does not attempt to meet all 
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price competition. Advertising and 
promotional effort is aimed at the 
middle income group. The company 
appeals to this class by handling 
principally modern furniture, by 
making window displays and first 
floor arrarigements especially attrac- 
tive and by “sweetening up the 
floor” with occasional pieces which 
are priced higher not because of su- 
perior yuality but because of higher 
freight rates or some other reason. 


The portion of the marketing 
course devoted to integration may be 
enriched by examples from such 
diverse sources us Sears Roebuck, 
Westinghouse and the Cleveland 
Trust Company. Sears, of course, 
is the typical example of a retail 
store integrated backward while 
Westinghouse illustrates, within lim- 
its, the opposite movement or inte- 
gration forward in the direction of 
the consumer. 


The bank is an example of lateral 


As the 


or horizontal integration. 
bank grew it absorbed competitive 
institutions, then developed into a 
vast departmentalized banking busi- 
ness. Commercial and savings bank 
functions are combined with those 
of the trustee, executor and admini- 
strator. Like many other banks in 
recent years, the Cleveland Trust 
Company is seeking new markets 
through new services such as auto- 
mobile loans and some types of col- 
lection service. 

In short, the internship provides 
an infinite variety of information and 
the college teacher, although critical 
of all that he sees and hears, can- 
not help but be inspired by it. His 
weeks of internship are busy but 
pleasant ones. Tomorrow may bring 
a trip to the blast furnaces, an <d- 
vertising agency conference on how 
to market a home air-conditioner or 
a session on money and_ banking 
theory at the Federal Reserve. 

Be an intern in industry! 
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"SOPHISTICATED" 


By Rose Trephon 


Hesser Business College 
Manchester, New Hampshire 


Shown at the left is a design which 
clearly exemplifies the fact that the 
typewriter artist need not be bothered 
by the apparent artistic limitations of 
the keyboard to bring out light and 
dark values in his work. The ex- 
cellent shading in this picture was 
brought about by combining a small 
variety of straight strokes (hyphen, 
diagonal, and underscore) with in- 
tensity of stroking. Here and there the 
period and number sign (#) rounded 
out the repertoire of strokes used. 

This is one of the entries sub- 
mitted in the Annual Typewriter Art 
Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. 
Other designs submitted in the con- 
test will be printed in later issues of 
this magazine. 
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Leonard J. West 


Training Aids Research Laboratory 


Air Force Personnel and Training Research Center 


Chanute Air Force Base, Illinois 


“We can, in short, imagine ourselves 
typing or writing shorthand and, as a 
result of this imagined practice, often 
write faster shorthand and type more 


MENTAL PRACTICE 
IN THE SKILL SUBJECTS 


words a minute." 


OUR shorthand or typing class 

meets only two or three times a 
week. During the first week or two 
you find large amounts of forgetting 
from session to session and are 
forced to start anew each session, 
teaching cumulatively. What can 
you do to minimize the large amounts 
of forgetting which is common in 
situations such as these? 


You teach in a large city school 
with many classes in the same grade. 
During the first few days, before stu- 
dent programming gets fully ironed 
out, you have more students than 
typewriters. What can you do for 
the students without machines? 

There is a student at every type- 
writer in the room; you have no extra 
machines. A machine breaks down 
to the extent that it cannot be used at 
all until repaired. What can you do 
for the student who has temporarily 
lost his typewriter ? 
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You are planning to show an in- 
structional film which demonstrates 
proper key stroking or carriage 
throwing or some other motor aspect 
of operating the typewriter. Per- 
haps it is a shorthand film your class 
will see, showing shorthand actually 
being written. How can you maxi- 
mize the chances of your class carry- 
ing the correct movements they have 
seen on the film into their own prac- 
tice ? 

Exam time is drawing near. You 
have a few students who are appreci- 
ably below par in typing speed. They 
have no typewriters at home and no 
access to a machine outside of their 
regular class period. What can be 
done in a short time to narrow some- 
what the gap between their perform- 
ance and minimum standards? 


Mental Practice 
One partial solution to these prob- 
lems is an everyday practice, as old as 


mankind, but perhaps not commonly 
thought of in connection with prob- 
lems such as those mentioned. All 
of us have hundreds of times walked 
into examination rooms mentally re- 
hearsing facts-or ideas which we 
hoped (or feared) we would be asked 
about. This is, in essence, a kind of 
mental practice. 

By mental practice is meant sym- 
bolic or covert rather than actual or 
overt practice, and it is just this kind 
of practice which is relevant here. 
Mental practice applies to perceptual- 
motor skills* like typing and short- 
hand, too, as a good bit of experi- 
mental evidence indicates. We can 
type without a typewriter. We can 
write shorthand without a notebook 
or pen. We can, in short, imagine 
ourselves typing or writing shorthand 
and, as a result of this imagined prac- 
tice, often write faster shorthand and 
type more words a minute. 

G. D. Freeman (1) and others 
have established that mental activity 
is frequently accompanied by implicit 
muscular activity. When the student 
imagines himself striking, say, a k 
on the typewriter, there may be some 
slight or incipient muscular move- 
ment in his right middle finger. Some 
psychologists believe, for example, 
that all thinking is accompanied by 
infinitesimal movements in the voice- 
producing organs. The essence of 
the phenomenon, as Hoban and van 
Ormer have summarized it is that 
“frequently, and possibly always, 


*The term “perceptual-motor” skill is used 
instead of the more conventional term 
skill because the latter does not adequately convey 
the sensing and perceiving processes which accom- 
pany the motor processes in typing and in writing 
shorthand. 
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when an individual thinks about spe- 
cific movements, action currents, if 
not implicit muscular tensions, are 
created in the muscle groups which 
would perform these movements. 
Possibly this . . . is in some way ben- 
eficial in establishing a pattern of 
neural activity which later shows up 
in overt improvement” (3, p. 4-8). 

The reasons for the benefit from 
mental, symbolic, or possibly implicit 
practice may be to some degree argu- 
able, but that the practice works is 
supported by evidence. Thinking 
about a perceptual-motor movement 
and trying to imagine the feel of it 
constitute a degree of practice of the 
movement. 

Some examples? A group in- 
structed to stand at the foul line and 
imagine themselves engaging in 
basketball foul shooting was, under a 
particular set of conditions, as good 
at actual foul shooting as a group 
given actual practice (2). In an ex- 
periment involving the tossing of 
manila hemp rings at a small stake 
ten feet away a group who spent 
some of their practice time “ ‘men- 
tally picturing’ the entire ring-tossing 
procedure” at imaginary targets and 
who were cautioned against perform- 
ing any overt movements showed a 
statistically significant improvement 
after such mental practice in actual 
tossing over their actual tossing 
scores preceding the mental practice 
(4). Substantially the same type of 
results have been shown in other ex- 
periments. 

Mental practice can surely do no 
harm, and it may help—-not only in 
improving skill, but also in minimiz- 
ing forgetting over periods of time. 
If you have taught half a dozen keys 
during the first session of your type- 
writing class and your class won't 
meet again for another two or three 
days, why not give your students 
three or four words to memorize 
which use the keys you have taught 
(or a short sentence—alphabetic, if 
vou have taught all the alphabet 
keys) and instruct them to spend five 
minutes that evening imagining 
themselves typing these words or 
sentences. Or such practice could 
take place on subway or bus or on 

foot on the way to school. 
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Similarly, the student sitting (or 
standing) in class without a_ type- 
writer, for any one of several possible 
reasons, need not sit idly or turn to 
homework in another subject. He 
may be asked to imagine himself typ- 
ing whatever the class is typing. The 
slow typist can memorize a speed 
building sentence (e.g., Now is the 
time. . . .) and be asked to spend a 
series of five- to ten-minute intervals 
at home each evening imagining him- 
self typing through the sentence. Ex- 
actly this kind of thing can be done 
for shorthand, too. The student 
might imagine himself writing— 
either brief materials suggested by 
his teacher or, for the advanced stu- 
dent, snatches of conversation he 
happens to hear anywhere and every- 
where. 

Watching a typing or shorthand 
film, the class could be specifically in- 
structed to try to type or write short- 
hand with the demonstrator in the 
film. Even better, they could be 
asked to make the necessary finger 
and hand movements. There should 
be greater transfer to their own 
practice than if they were not given 
such instructions and simply watched 
the film passively. 


The Teacher's Responsibility 


The teacher must, however, make 
his instructions specific if the practice 
is to be beneficial. Learners must be 
motivated to practice mentally. A 
procedure which has been found ef- 
fective in early stages is to test just 
before the end of the session, in- 
struct students to practice mentally 
at home, explain that you will test 
them again near the beginning of 
their next class hour, and that you 
can assure them they will have higher 
scores on this second test even though 
they haven’t done any overt prac- 
tice. 

Many of them on this second test 
should have higher scores, partly due 
to the familiar “reminiscence” effect 
—the tendency for increments in skill 
to accrue early after the cessation of 
practice—but you need not tell them 
about that. One such success and 
learners will be sold on mental prac- 
tice. Thereafter, it should not be 
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worked to death, but saved for such 
emergency situations as have been 
described. It is rarely, if ever as 
good as actua! practice and probably 
should not be used as a substitute for 
it when actual practice is possible. 

Learners should be given a clear 
idea of what to practice and how to 
practice mentally. “Imagine yourself 
practicing” is probably not a specific 
enough instruction. In each instance 
the “what” and “how” of such prac- 
tice should be appropriate to the 
learner’s level of skill at the time. If, ' 
for example, he is at a stage in actual 
practice in typewriting where he is 
instructed to (1) think the letter, (2) 
decide which finger to use, (3) de- 
cide in what direction to make the 
movement and what you will do with 
your finger after striking the key, 
(4) then make the movement and re- 
lax—then this is exactly the sequence 
he should use in his mental practice. 
As suggested earlier, try to give spe- 
cific materials for mental practice: a 
particular sentence, set of words, etc., 
and vary the materials from time to 
time. 

A final point: beware of the law 
of diminishing returns. Five to ten 
minutes at a time may be as much as 
is truly beneficial. Of course, the 
five- or ten-minute mental practice 
session can be repeated every few 
hours over the course of an evening, 
or several times over the week-end. 
There is some evidence to indicate 
that the optimal duration and number 
of mental practice sessions need to be 
determined for each particular skill. 
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THE DELTA PI EPSILON 
SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION ---1954 


RUTH |. ANDERSON, Chairman, North Texas State College 
Committee Members: Lawrence W. Erickson, University of California, 


The list of selected articles in business education for 
1954 as submitted by the various chapters of Delta Pi 


Epsilon is given below. 


In order to insure a sufficiently thorough study of all 
the magazines in business education, a particular issue 
of a magazine was assigned to at least two chapters. The 
judgments of the members of these chapters were then 
reconciled, and each section of the bibliography sub- 
mitted to outstanding business educators in that area for 


a final evaluation. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


“Effective Business Education Through 

Public Relations,” Marie Graesser. BAL- 
ANCE SHEET, January, 1954. 
The value of an organized public rela- 
tions, program to the business education 
department with suggestions for ways 
and means of establishing such a _ pro- 
gram. 

“What Does the Supervisor Look For in 
His Classroom Visits,” I. David Satlow. 
BALANCE SHEET, April, 1954. 

A discussion of the factors a supervisor 
looks for in his classroom visits. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


“Business Helps the Schools,” Inez Ahler- 
ing. JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION, February, 1954. 

Various ways in which business may co- 
operate with the school instructional pro- 
gram. 

“Teaching Good Telephone Usage Realisti- 
cally with a ‘Live’ Telephone Set,” Wil- 
liam Wakefield. BALANCE SHEET, 
January, 1954. 

A description of a unit on good tele- 
phone usage, taught with a “live” tele- 
phone set. 

“Using Textbooks and Related Teaching 
Aids,” M. Herbert Freeman. UBEA 
FORUM, January, 1954. 

General and specific suggestions for ef- 
fective use of textbooks, workbooks, 
teacher's manuals, and company tests. 


BASIC BUSINESS 


“Business and Economic Terms,” Dean R. 
Malsbary. JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION, October, 1954. 

A list of common business and economic 
terms every student should know. 

“General Business is ‘Life Adjustment,’ ” 

John R. Haubert. BUSINESS 
TEACHER, January, 1954. 
Every high school boy and girl should 
have a course in general business dealing 
with the business problems common. to 
all. 

“Guidance Basic 
Level,” Dale P. Wren. 
RUM, March, 1954. 


Business——Senior 
UBEA FO- 
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and Helen H. Green, Michigan State College 


to them. 


possible. 


The importance of personal education 
and occupational information in terms of 
the individual students at the senior level. 

“Ninth Grade Students Study the Business 
Community,” Alma Dean. BALANCE 
SHEET, February, 1954. 

A description of field-trip procedures and 
methods to be used in general business 
classes. 

“Social Learnings in Business Law,” I. 
David Satlow. JOURNAL OF BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION, April, 1954. 

A list of specific social learnings that 
should be reasonable outcomes of the 
study of law. 

“Student Projects in General Business,” 
Alan C. Lloyd, editor. BUSINESS 
EDUCATION WORLD, April, 1954. 
Projects and activities for four unit 
topics in General Business. 

“Ten Basic Social-Study Techniques Ap- 
plicable to a Consumer Class,” Ramon P. 
Heimerl, BUSINESS EDUCATION 
WORLD, June, 1954. 

Social-study techniques that may be used 
in consumer classes and. other basic busi- 
ness courses. 

“20 Ways to Launch a General Business 
Unit,” Vernon A. Musselman. BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION WORLD, De- 
cember, 1954. 

Tested suggestions for methods of intro- 
ducing unit topics in general business. 


BOOKKEEPING 
“Are High Schools Graduating Income 
Tax Illiterates?,” James B. Bower. 


BALANCE SHEET, February, 1954. 
The business education teacher is respon- 
sible for making sure high school gradu- 
ates are prepared for citizenship by being 
informed taxpayers. 

“How to Assign Bookkeeping Homework,” 

Gilbert Kahn and M. Herbert Freeman. 
BUSINESS TEACHER, February, 
1954. 
Bookkeeping homework should be prac- 
tice on today’s learning, and homework 
procedures should be conducted on the 
basis of that concept. 

“New Frontier: Recordkeeping,” Arnold 
E. Schneider. BUSINESS TEACHER, 
May-June, 1954. 


liography of selected articles. 
sarily include all of the best articles published during the 
year. Rather the list represents the judgment of class- 
room teachers as those articles which were of most value 


The bibliography for 1954 is the fourth annual bib- 


The list does not neces- 


The committee wishes to express their appreciation 
to each person who helped make this compilation 


The need for training more general 
clerical workers to meet the demands of 
business. 

“The Income Tax Unit—Necessary In- 
struction,” H. Fairchild. BALANCE 
SHEET, December, 1954. 

Specific suggestions for teaching the in- 
come tax unit in business courses. 


CLERICAL, SECRETARIAL, AND OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


“How to Organize Group Projects for 

Your Secretarial-Practice Course,” 
Charles B. Hicks. BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION WORLD, April, 1954. 
Steps to follow organizing group proj- 
ects for a secretarial practice course. 
Also a list of representative projects in 
secretarial practice. 

“How to Organize the Subject Matter of 
Your Secretarial-Practice Course,” 
Charles B. Hicks. BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION WORLD, February, 1954. 
Organization of a_ secretarial-practice 
course using the rotation plan. 

“How to Overcome Common Problems 
of Your Secretarial-Practice Course,” 
Charles B. Hicks. BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION WORLD, June, 1954. 

A discussion of ways to solve common 
problems in secretarial practice. 

“Try This Business-Etiquette Quiz,” Marie 
L. Carney. BUSINESS TEACHER, 
June, 1954. 

Common problems and situations which 
arise in the office with suggested solu- 
tions. 

“Where + Who + What = How in Of- 
fice Practice.” LeRoy Brendel. UBEA 
FORUM, February, 1954. 

An analysis of who should teach office 
practice, where it should be taught, and 
what should be included. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION AND CO-OPERATIVE 
‘TRAINING 


“Fundamental Problems in Distributive 
Education,” Thomas E. Miller. BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION WORLD, June, 
1954. 

Problems reported by distributive edu- 
cation leaders, together with their sug- 
gested solutions. 

“Sacramento Trains for Careers in Re- 
tailing,” Marilene Van Wagenen. UBEA 
FORUM, April, 1954. 
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A description of the retail merchandis- 
ing curriculum, classroom activities, club 
activities, and merchants’ advisory com- 
mittee of Sacramento Junior College. 

“The Stake of Distributive Education in 

National Prosperity,” R..C. Van Wage- 

nen. UBEA FORUM, April, 1954. 

Can retailers keep consumer dollars float- 

ing through channels of trade in 1954? 


MISCELLANEOUS 
“Business English—Review or Preview?,” 
Mary E. Posse. BALANCE SHEET, 
March, 1954. 
Suggestions for a correlated study pro- 
gram im order to eliminate unnecessary 
duplication and repetition of subject 
matter in Business English. 
“Third Annual Problem Clinic,” edited by 


Katherine Humphrey. AMERICAN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION, March, 
1954. 


A review of the Third Annual Problem 
Clinic of the NBTA Convention, 1954. 


SHORTHAND AND TRANSCRIPTION 

“An Integrated Testing Program,” Tilly 
S. Dickinson. BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TIQN WORLD, March, 1954. 
Description of a comprehensive inte- 
grated testing program at the end of the 
first year of shorthand and typewriting. 

“A Challenge to Some Commonly Accepted 

Shorthand Teaching Practices,” Arnold 
Condon and Rowene Wellman. UBEA 
FORUM, October, 1954. 
The authors question some of the com- 
monly suggested teaching techniques in 
shorthand and suggest some new ap- 
proaches in developing skill. 

“How to Start Office-Stvle Dictation,” 
Ruth Gavin. BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION WORLD, November, 1954. 
Illustrations of various types of revisions 
and changes which occur in office style 
dictation. 

“Integrating Office Skills and Knowl- 
edges,” Faborn Etier. UBEA FORUM, 
November, 1954. 

The importance of integrating office 
skills and knowledges with a description 
of units designed for this purpose. 

“Shorthand Can Be Taught in Less Time,” 
William C. Himstreet. VUBEA FORUM, 
October, 1954. 

Procedures for teaching shorthand in less 
time through the active participation of 
every student. 

“What We Know About Shorthand and 
Transcription—from Research,” Sub- 
Committee of Joint Committee on Co- 
ordination and Research in Business 
Education. UBEA FORUM, January, 
1954. 

A report of the findings of research in 
the field of shorthand and transcription. 

“When You Teach Gregg Simplified,” 
Madeline S.  Strony. BUSINESS 
TEACHER, March and April, 1954. 
Twenty-five highlights in the teaching of 
Greqg Shorthand Simplified. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


“Business Education, 1954,” Roy W. Poe. 

BUSINESS TEACHER, January, 1953- 
1954. 
A summary of encouraging aspects of 
business education, important problems 
business teachers face today, what to- 
day's employer demands in addition to 
clerical skills. 

“Do You Get Along With Students?,” 
Ethel Hart. BUSINESS TEACHER, 
February, 1954. 


A check list to help teachers take an in- 
ventory of what things they are to de- 
velop—or not develop—harmony between 
themselves and their students. 


“For Evening School, A Rose,” Greta La- 
Follette Larson. BUSINESS TEACH- 
ER, March, 1954. 

The importance of a dedicated spirit in 
teaching in evening school. 


“Is Teaching a Profession?,” J. Milnor 

Dorey. BUSINESS EDUCATION 
WORLD, November, 1954. 
A dialogue illustrating the fact that 
teachers, unlike physicians and lawyers, 
seldom receive any fees for professional 
services outside the classroom. 


“Orientation of Newly Graduated Busi- 

ness Teachers,” Earl A. Dvorak. BAL- 
ANCE SHEET, November, 1954. 
The importance of « well-planned orien- 
tation program for newly graduated busi- 
ness teachers which includes information 
on the school’s philosophy of education, 
relationship among the various business 
courses, responsibility for guidance and 
for extra-curricular activities. 


“Telling Pupils Where They Stand,” Dor- 
othy L. Travis. BUSINESS TEACH- 
ER, April, 1954. 

Hew to plan a student conference and 
what factors to discuss. 


“The Business Education Instructor Also 
Teaches Reading,” Bernard E. Budish. 
TOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION, November, 1954. 

Suggestions for developing the readina 
ability of your business education stu- 
dents. 


“The Business Teacher Shortage Is Here,” 

Milton C, Olson. BALANCE SHEET, 
Decemher, 1954. 
An analysis of the business teacher sup- 
ply and demand situation with sugges- 
tions on what can be done to relieve the 
critical business teacher shortage. 


“The Teacher Shortage in Business Edu- 

cation,” Theodore Woodward. BAL- 
ANCE SHEET, , November, 1954. 
An analysis of the business teacher sup- 
ply and demand situation together with 
suggestions for what can be done to re- 
lieve the critical business teacher short- 
age. 

“Time Out for Little Things,” Sister Ber- 
nadette Marie. TOURNAL OF BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION, December, 1954. 
The responsibility of teachers for point- 


ing out morale issues whenever they 
arise in the classroom, 

“Trends in Business Occupations,” Her- 

bert A. Tonne. JOURNAL OF BUSI- 
NESS FDUCATION, April, 1954. 
Ax analysis of 1950 census data reveal- 
ing that remarkably small change has 
taken piace in business occupations since 
1940. 

“Why Good Beginners Fail in the Office,” 
A. G. DeVaughn. BALANCE SHEET, 
November, 1954. 

A nation-wide survey by NOMA reveals 
that attitudes of beginning office work- 
ers are the key to job success. 


TYPEWRITING 


“Accentuate the Positive,” W. C. Knaak, 
Jr. BALANCE SHEET, March, 1954. 
Positive Motivation Devices to be Used 
in Typewriting Classes. 

“Exploring More Mysteries in Transfer- 
ring the Skill of Manual and Electric 
Typists,” Laddie J. Fedor. BUSINESS 
EDUCATION WORLD, April, 1954. 
A study in which it was found that skill- 
building on a manual can be transferred 
to an electric and vice versa. Also 
switching students from one machine to 
another boosted the students’ progress. 

“Letter Placement by the One-Inch Judg- 
ment Methood,” Virginia D. Henning. 
BUSINESS EDUCATION WORLD, 
June, 1954. 

A method of teaching judgment place- 
ment in typing letters. 

“The Gross Speed-Per Cent of Error 

Method of Scoring Timed Writings,” 
Russel J. Hosler. UBEA FORUM, De- 
cember, 1954, 
A description of the gross speed per 
cent of error method of scoring timed 
writings. Article includes chart for com- 
bining speed and per cent of error into 
one score. 

“Typing Drills . . . for Technique,” Fred 
Winger. BUSINESS EDUCATION 
WORLD, March, 1954. 

A series of typing drills designed to im- 
prove students’ technique in operating the 
special mechanisms of the typewriter. 

“Typing Drills . . . for Number Control,” 
Mary E. Connelly. BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION WORLD, April, 1954. 

A series of typing drills for building 
number control. 

“What We Know About Electrics,” Fred 

Winger. BUSINESS EDUCATION .- 
WORLD, June, 1954. 
A survey of the status of electric type- 
writers in the schools today; swmmariza- 
tion of the research dealing with elec- 
trics. Article includes extensive bibli- 
ography on articles on electric type- 
writing. 

“Yes, They Proofread, If—,” LeRoy A. 
Brendel. JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION, March, 1954. 
Developing student interest in proofread- 
ing. Suggestions for teaching proof- 
reading together with a list of effective 
devices. 


A LIMITED SUPPLY OF REPRINTS OF THE "SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY" FOR 1954 IS AVAILABLE FOR CLASS DISTRIBUTION 


IN TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS. TO OBTAIN COPIES (FREE OF CHARGE, WHILE THEY LAST), HEADS OF TEACHER- 
TRAINING DEPARTMENTS SHOULD WRITE ON OFFICIAL STATIONERY TO THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, 


512 BROOKS BUILDING, WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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DON'T SCREAM LADY — 
BUT DON'T MOPE EITHER 


(Continued from page 291) 


a small field. 

Finally there is an opportunity for 
friendship in business education that 
is unusually rare. The number of fine 
men and women in the field of busi- 
ness education who are worth know- 
ing and that would welcome the 
friendship of others is great. 

Dean Gulski in an article in the 
March issue of the JOURNAL gives 
further stimulation for this point of 
view. Just as it is important for us 
to be concerned about business edu- 
cation and to take it seriously, so in 
order to be good teachers of busi- 
ness subjects, we need to be inter- 
ested in many other things. Dean 
Gulski shows us many delightful op- 
portunities for other interests. He 
has an open mind and he sees the 
things that are around him; he would 
be the last person I am sure to ex- 
pect others to see the same things 
that he sees. Many things that have 
not interested him might interest 
other people. The important meés- 
sage that Dean Gulski gives us is that 
we should be stimulated by the 
world around us. The good business 
teacher needs to be interested in his 
field and work at it deeply. But he 
also needs to have broadening under- 
standing of the world as a total. Pos- 
sibly these comments can be sum- 
marized in the concept that has been 
given us several millennia ago by 
Confucius. “Be moderate in every- 


thing” including moderation itself. 
The 
in the middle is by that very fact un- 


person who is too much 
reasonably moderate. 

It is good to have business teach- 
ers like Dr. Burkhart and Dr. Gulski 
stimulate us to an awareness of our- 
selves as emoting people. It is fine 
to have articles on the content and 
methods of teaching business sub- 
jects, but we need also to think at 
times of our total life as it relates 
to our particular field. We can all 
profit by reading and reacting to such 
fresh thinking as Burkhart and Gul- 
ski have given us. 
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COMMAND OF FUNDAMENTAL PROCESSES 
(Continued from page 289) 


whether enrollment in courses chosen 
from arts and sciences and other 
nonbusiness areas necessarily results 
in command of the fundamental proc- 
esses as needed by businessmen. 
Frequently, instructional practices 
in college departments of business 
result in instructors devoting their 
energy and class time to the develop- 
ment of mastery of subject matter 
and specific techniques so that rela- 
tively little emphasis is placed upon 
the development of command of fun- 
damentals. In fact little attempt may 
be made even to determine the level 
of competency a student may al- 
ready have in fundamental processes. 
At both the undergraduate and 
graduate levels there is a tendency to 


_ place the blame for lack of command 


of knowledge of fundamentals on the 
secondary school or lower division 
of the college. Further, instructors 
may deplore the student’s lack of 
ability to read well or to express him- 
self well in speech or in writing, but 
few if any give any attention in in- 
struction to helping the student de- 
velop competency in the funda- 
mentals. Even directors of research 
at the graduate level seem to con- 
tend that their responsibility is to de- 
velop competency in conducting and 
interpreting research, not in report- 
ing it. 

Students entering college programs 
in business administration ordinarily 
will not have command of funda- 


mentals commensurate with the de- 
mands of business. Therefore, the 
responsibility for developing knowl- 
edge of and ability to use the funda- 
mental tools effectively and efficiently 
rests squarely upon collegiate depart- 
ments of business. Their academic 
responsibility cannot be discharged 
merely by development of competency 
in the principles of -business admini- 
stration. Curricular provision, 
remedial instruction, and systematic 
emphasis on fundamentals through- 
out instruction will be required to 
fulfill this responsibility. 

Colleges need to appraise their in- 
structional to determine 
the emphasis in instruction that is be- 
ing accorded to the fundamentals. 
Is it not as much an obligation of de- 
partments of business administration 
to insist upon and make provision for 
development of competency in fun- 
damentals as it is to provide educa- 
tion in the principles, procedures, 
and techniques of business admini- 
stration? Isn’t one as important as 
the other in the success and promo- 
tion of a young man in business? 
Cannot the teaching of fundamentals 
be integrated with courses in eco- 
nomics and business administration 
without sacrificing quality of and 
achievement in those courses ? 

Let us teach for command of 
fundamentals at all levels of educa- 
tion for business—elementary, sec- 
ondary, college, and graduate. 


programs 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Many typing teachers have heard these questions. 


How can I encourage accuracy in my classes? 
How can I help my pupils to reduce error rates? 


There are some suggestions worth trying on the last page of this magazine. 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
NATIONAL REPUTATION | 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubkock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 
THE MINNEAPOLIS 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E.R. MAETZOLD, President 


Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
Catalogue on request 


BUSINESS COLLEGE © 
Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring. 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany. 10, New York 


PED 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


MINNESOTA School of Business 
and Laboratory Technique 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Secretary-Technician 
©. M. Correll, President 
24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 
H. T. Barnes, President 
Fiftieth Year 


GEM CITY 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Established 1870 


SIN 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


Nettleton 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohiffs, President 


Behnke: Walker 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1122 S.W. Stark, Portland 5, Oregon 
NEW IDEAS IN BETTER BUSINESS TRAINING 
Standard and Specialized Courses 
Using Methods Ahead of Current Practice 


L. Kenneth Shumaker, President 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


629 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 
Established 1854 
Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 


HUSSON College 


B. S. in Accounting; B. S. In Business Administra- 

tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 

Education (for teachers). 

Terminal courses of one and two years’ duration. 
C. H. Husson, President 

Bangor Maine 


Catalogue on request 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 


tariai Courses. Co-educational, Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 


Catalogue on request 


160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 
f 


High Grade Business Training 
Established 1884 


W. A. ROBBINS, Pres. 
209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-conditioned School 


Ane, Secretarial and 
Business Machines Courses 


One and two year courses in: Accountancy 
* Sales, Advertising, Merchandising. 
* Medical Secretarial * Standard Secretarial 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


172 Clinton Ave./S., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


STRAYE 


Col. of Accountancy 
Col. of Sec'y Training 


Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U. S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 


THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
M. E. DAVENPORT, President 


Davenport Schools in Grand Rapids, 
Lansing, Bay City, and Detroit 


Bulletin on request 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 
Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 
Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capitol Ave. Houston, Texas 


TIFFIN UNIVERSITY 
Established 1918 
Degree courses in Commerce and Finance 
2 year courses in Accounting, 
Business Administration, and Executive Secretary. 
Richard C. Pfieffer, President 
Olive Parmenter, Dean 


Remmele Building Tiffin, Ohio 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
2209 FRESNO ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


First in Shreveport-——Since 1900 
MEADOWS-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 
Courses: Secretarial, Accounting, Office 

Machines and Related Subjects 
MODERN, AIR CONDITIONED QUARTERS 

13232 Texas Ave Shreveport, Louisiana 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


in Oil Capital of the World 
New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 
318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
Write for details 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S 


Conducted by John N. Myer 


int Profes: 
Adjunct Assistant Profe 
Division of 


sor of Accountancy, Tho City Colle 
ssor in the n 
neral Education and Extension Services, New York University 


of New York 
men 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR TEACHING ACCOUNTING 


Wee, sleekit, cow’rin, tim’rous beastie, 
O, what a panic’s in thy breastie! 
—Robert Burns, “To a Mouse” 


It is worthy of note that most of 
the teachers holding the doctor’s de- 
gree readily admit that they gained 
little or nothing of value in the proc- 
ess of obtaining it. However, they 
usually follow this admission by the 
statement that, of course, the degree 
is something one must have in order 
to qualify. 

The academic world has come to 
take the requirement for granted 
and makes no attempt to defend it. 
The degree is regarded as evidencing 
the “high standards” of contemporary 
education. Some vaguely remember 
that the doctorate as now constituted 
was imported into this country from 
Europe by Daniel Coit Gilman of 
Johns Hopkins. It is, however, con- 
ceded that in Europe the degree does 
not have the status of a teacher’s li- 
cense which it has here. 


The Degree Requirement in Practice 

Although the colleges require 
teachers to have doctor’s degrees, a 
teacher holding the degree does not 
find it easy to obtain a job, particu- 
larly in a large college. For, as 
matters go, what usually happens is 
that bright students who desire to 
become teachers and who have ob- 
tained a master’s degree are given 
_ the available jobs on condition that 
' they work toward the doctor’s de- 
gree. 

As the years pass the young teach- 
ers find themselves crushed between 
two opposing pressures: that of the 
college where they are teaching, 
which requires them to get the de- 
gree for permanent appointment, 
and that of the university where they 
are working for the doctor’s degree, 
which is jealously guarding its high- 
est degree from becoming too easily 
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obtained. It is hardly possible for 
the teacher to do a good teaching job 
and also make adequate progress to- 
ward obtaining the degree. He must 
choose between two masters. If he 
loves his teaching he will suffer 
most. 

There is only one way to make 
satisfactory progress toward obtain- 
ing a doctor’s degree: to do no other 
work. But only those born with the 
proverbial silver spoon are able to 
follow this prescription, especially 
when they have reached maturity and 
have married. If some way could 
be found to subsidize those working 
for the degree the dilemma might be 
alleviated. 


Effect on Teaching 


Only those who are enthusiastic 
about their subject and can communi- 
cate this enthusiasm to their audience 
can be good teachers. But as the 
years pass, the weight of the two op- 
posing pressures tends to deaden the 
teacher’s enthusiasm. When, upon 
approaching middle age, the teacher 
finally obtains the degree, he no longer 
possesses the enthusiasm he should 
have. Fortunately for him, he no 
longer needs it; the possession of the 
degree will now carry him to the top. 
Teachers are rarely rated on any 
other basis. 

The effect of this situation on ed- 
ucation is bad. The young teacher 
is unable to do good teaching because 
of having to use too much of his 
energy in obtaining the doctor’s de- 
gree. The older teacher who has 
“arrived” no longer desires to do 
good teaching and does not need to. 

Another effect of the degree re- 
quirement is that it tends to discour- 


age the more brilliant who find it 
difficult to comply with the demands 
of the doctoral regimen. As Alan 
Valentine’ says about the graduate 
schools: “Their programs and stand- 
ards are well adapted to encourage 
the second-rate mind that delights in 
intellectual drudgery and to repel or 
dehydrate young men and women 
with talent, enthusiasm and questing 
imaginations less easy to regiment 
and satisfy. The tragedy of gradu- 
ate-school commencements is that so 
many emerge from the ceremony, ° 
like Adam and Eve from Milton’s 
Paradise, all passion spent.” 

It seems to me that it is desirable 
to have diversification of talents and 
of backgrounds among the members 
of a college department. If all the 
members have been exposed to the 
same process of preparation and have 
the same attitudes the students will 
not gain as much as when they are 
taught by a faculty whose members 
have different points of view. In 
recognition of this fact the regula- 
tions for appointment of some of our 
colleges provide for equivalents for 
the doctor’s degree. This provision 
is a wise one. 

In some quarters it has been sug- 
gested that all accounting teachers 
should possess a C.P.A.. certificate. 
But that would exclude many of the 
accountants who have specialized in 
the field of management accounting, 
which is a necessary part of the com- 
prehensive accounting curriculum. 
This is particularly true in colleges 
offering graduate The 
graduate curriculum should include 
specialized subjects that can be taught 
only by those who have spent many 
years in the practice of their special- 
ized area, 


courses. 


Is a Solution Possible? 


No one person can even suggest a 
solution that is acceptable in all quar- 
ters. Since the problem is national 
in scope it should be opened to dis- 
cussion by all imerested in higher 
education. It would be well to have 
it given consideration by the various 
professional and educational organi- 
zations concerned, These have up 
to the present time ignored it. 


1The Age of Conformity, 1954, page 160. 
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RESEARCH FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Conducted by I. David Satiow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


SELECTION OF SALES PERSONNEL: 
A REVIEW OF RESEARCH ... 


Ed. D. Thesis 
Indiana University 


by RONALD L. AUSTIN 
Hanover College 
Hanover, Indiana 


A considerable amount of research has 
been conducted in an effort to improve the 
selection of sales personnel, but the pub- 
lished studies are dispersed throughout the 
literature of psychology, education, and 
business. Some of the studies are in the 
form of unpublished theses, which are not 
‘ readily available. The bringing together 
of the widely scattered research findings 
should be of value to all those concerned 
with the selection of salesmen. 

A comprehensive bibliography of re- 
search on the selection of sales personnel 
was prepared, and criteria for judging 
whether a report was the product of re- 
search were established. The items ap- 
pearing in the bibliography were then ex- 
amined, and those which met the criteria 
were analyzed. Data were also taken from 
supplementary references which supported 
or served as a frame of reference for data 
taken from the research reports. 

One hundred fifty research reports satis- 
fied the criteria for research. Composite 
findings were grouped under seven head- 
ings as follows: (1) Job analysis and the 
criterion. Few investigators in the field of 
sales personnel selection made an adequate 
analysis of either the job or the criterion. 
Analyses described in the literature were 
usually made for purposes of training 
rather than selection. Evidence indicated 
that both objective measures (e.g., sales 
volume) and subjective measures of per- 
formance (e.g., supervisors’ ratings) should 
be used and compared. (2) The interview. 
Early studies revealed that interview judg- 
ments lacked both reliability and validity. 
Interview methods which aid in objecti- 
fying interview judgments were not ade- 
quately investigated. (3) Personal history 
data, The weighted application blank is a 
simple, but vaaluable, tool for partial pre- 
diction of success of applicants for sales 
positions. (4) Intelligence measurement. 
In general, scores on intelligence tests were 
not closely related to sales ability except 
for scores made by salesmen in high-level 
positions. (5) Interest measurement. Only 
inventoried interests were investigated. 
Salesmen may be differentiated from non- 
salesmen by means of interest inventories, 
but ability keys may have to be employed 
to distinguish between successful and un- 
successful salesmen. (6) Personality meas- 
urement, Scores on questionnaires of the 
self-report type, on which greatest em- 
phasis was placed, had a low, but positive, 
correlation with measures of sales per- 
formance. (7) Specific tests of sales 
ability. None of the tests developed spe- 
cifically for salesmen were usable in guid- 
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ance or employment situations without fur- 
ther research. 

There is no “packaged” selection pro- 
gram which will assure success in any 
situation. Little research was reported by 
educators either in predicting success in 
sales occupations or in predicting success 
in sales courses. No tests or set of tests 
can be used by counselors which will pro- 
vide positive solutions to guidance prob- 
lems in distributive education. Intelligence 
test scores, normally good indicators of 
possible success in academic work, are 
likely to be of little help in predicting per- 
formance in sales work after leaving 
school. However, sufficient work has been 
done so that published interest tests, if 
used cautiously in connection with other 
data, should be of considerable help to 
counselors and students. Further research 
is needed on each aspect or factor in the 
selection of salesmen. The generalizations 
based on research to date must be accepted 
as tentative until they are confirmed by 
further study. 


ACCOUNTING AT THE COLLEGIATE 
LEVEL... 


Ed. D. Dissertation 
University of Oklahoma 


by ELSIE NULL 
Oklahoma College for Women 
Chickasha, Oklahoma 

This study constitutes an attempt to ana- 
lyze and evaluate preparation for account- 
ing as offered at the collegiate level in the 
State of Oklahoma. By means of inter- 
views, data were obtained from 48 account- 
ing teachers in 16 senior colleges and 13 
junior colleges. Specifically, the investiga- 
tion involved an analysis of the information 
obtained in the interviews and the apprais- 
al of the programs of accounting’ in the 29 
colleges in Oklahoma in terms of criteria 
set forth by the American Accounting As- 
sociation. The major portion of the data 
pertains to circumstances surrounding six 
essential elements: program structure, ob- 
jectives, subject matter, instruction, evalua- 
tion, and the teacher. 

The conclusions follow: 

1. The program of preparation for ac- 
counting occupations offered in senior col- 
leges includes general information and fun- 
damental skills, basic information relative 
to business and economics, and specialized 
information and abilities in accounting. 

2. Instruction in accounting is designed 
primarily to enable students to acquire pro- 
ficiency in utilizing accounting principles, 
procedures, and practices, and in solving 
problems of business as practicing account- 
ants. 

3. The purposes and emphases of instruc- 
tion in accounting should include: acquaint- 


ing students with acceptable practices and 
procedures, enabling students to acquire 
an understanding of the basic theory, and 
providing students with an opportunity to 
apply the practices and the theory of ac- 
counting in the solution of business prob- 
lems. 

4. Accounting classroom activities evolve 
from the study of textbook subject matter 
with the lecture-discussion method of pre- 
sentation being used most frequently. In- 
struction in the subject may be improved 
through greater use of carefully selected 
supplementary materials and teaching aids. 

5. The teachers of accounting follow 
measurement and evaluation procedures 
which are in accord with the recommenda- 
tions of the American Accounting Associa- 
tion. 

6. In general, the teachers of accounting 
are well qualified and by means of added 
experience, continued work activities, and 
interest in literature and professional ac- 
tivities will become even more effective in 
their instruction. 

7. While in no college in Oklahoma are 
all six essentials of instruction in account- 
ing prevailing at peak efficiency, in general, 
instruction in accounting is being offered 
in an effective manner. 


CRITERIA FOR THE EVALUATION OF 
PROGRAMS OF STUDY LEADING TO THE 
MASTER'S DEGREE THAT PREPARE 
TEACHERS OF BUSINESS SUBJECTS FOR 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS... 


Ph. D. Dissertation 
Ohio State University 


by K, E, LUCAS 
Fairmont State College 
Fairmont, West Virginia 


Twenty-one criteria for evaluating the 
Master’s degree in business education were 
proposed. They are primarily useful to 
those persons seeking to establish or eval- 
uate graduate programs in business edu- 
cation. Business education teachers con- 
templating graduate study will find them 
of limited use in planning their individual 
programs or in selecting an institution for 
graduate study. 

Those criteria deemed especially useful 
to the classroom teacher are as follows: 

1. Permission to enroll in any class for 
graduate credit should be based on the fol- 
lowing prerequisites : 

(a) The course will improve the stu- 
dent’s ability to teach. 

(b) To enroll in courses in business 
education and general professional edu- 
cation, the student should have teaching 
experience. 

(c) To enroll in courses in the sub- 
ject-matter teaching fields, the student 
should have the course prerequisites. 

2. Competency in the use of research 
techniques should be required. 

(Continued on next page) 
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3. Graduate business education courses 
should be offered in the following areas: 


(a) Principles and problems of busi- 
ness education. 

(b) Improvement of instruction in 
office practice, stenographic courses, 
bookkeeping, general business, and retail 
selling. 

(c) Curriculum construction in busi- 
ness education. 

(d) Administration, organization, and 
supervision of business education. 

(e) Special problems. 

(f) Seminars in current problems, lit- 
erature, and research. 

4. Extensive course offerings should be 
available in the following areas: 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 


Secondary education, 
Psychology. 
Philosophy of education, 
Vocational education. 
Guidance. 
Marketing. 

(g) Management. 

(h) Economics. 

5. Integration of graduate instruction 
with full-time teaching should be facili- 
tated. 


A STUDY OF THE CHARACTERISTICS 
AND DUTIES OF THE CERTIFIED | 
PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIES .. . 


Ph. D. Thesis 
University of Pittsburgh 


by BONNIE A. LOCKWOOD 


Carbondale, Illinois | 


This is a study of the Certified Profes- 
sional Secretaries and a comparative group 
of secretaries who took the examination 
for certification and failed it. The in- 
vestigator discovered : 

1. A positive coefficient of correlation 
of .42 between total years of higher edu- 
cation and success on the examination. The 
Certified group had an average of almost 
one and one-half years of higher education 
in excess of the non-passing group. 

2. A positive coefficient of correlation 
of .24 between the number of related one- 
year school courses taken on the high- 
school or college level and success in pass- 
ing. The CPS had an average of three 
one-year courses beyond the average of the 
non-passing secretaries. 

3. There was a negative coefficient of | 
correlation of -—-.26 between the amount 
of experience and success in passing the 
examination. The non-passing group had 
worked longer but in lower work classifi- 
cations than the CPS. 

4. A coefficient of correlation of .31 
was obtained between high salaries and 
success on the examination and a nega- 
tive coefficient of —.26 between age and 
success. The CPS made an average of $36 
per month more than the non-passing sec- 
retaries at an average age that was three 
years less than-the average of the non- 
passing secretaries. 

5. Job analyses revealed that the work 
of the CPS has more variety.and involves 
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more duties of an executive nature than 
does that of the non-passing secretaries. 
Four character traits were conspicuous 
among the Certified secretaries: ability to 
establish good human relations, accuracy, 
efficiency, and initiative. 

The conclusions reached from this study 


indicate that teachers should teach office 
efficiency techniques, place great emphasis 
on good human relations, discuss the dip- 
lomatic methods of assuming responsibility 
and taking the initiative, and see that the 
top-level secretarial students are encour- 
aged to take bookkeeping. 
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@ An exposition of the accounting processes for those who do not intend 
to become accountants but require a knowledge of accounting in 
connection with their professional work. 

@ A useful text for a brief course for lawyers, engineers, economists, 
statisticians, credit men, investors, and business executives. 

@ First run examination copy will be sent to teachers on request. Re- 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New York 3, N. Y. 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS: 


If you are looking for a good position in the 
Midwest, West, or Alaska, we can help you. En- 
roll now. 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 


706 South Fourth Street 


35th YEAR 


Member N. A. T. A. 


Clinton, lowa 
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AUDIO-VISUAL TEACHING AIDS 


Conducted by Anthony Lanza 
Central High School, Valley Stream, L. I., New York 


FILMS ON THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
has prints of four 16mm. sound films which 
it is glad to make available without charge 
for showings to schools, civic, professional 
and business groups, banks, service clubs, 
and other interested organizations. A brief 
description of each of these films follows; 
they may be secured by writing Public In- 
formation Department, Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, New York 45, N. Y. 


Indicate several possible dates when writ- 
ing. 


The Federal Reserve System: 
Its Origin, Purposes and Functions 


Produced by Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Inc. Viewing time 20 minutes. 
Especially suitable for businessmen, college 
students, and bank officers and senior em- 
plovees. 

Opening with a scene between a grocer 
and a banker during the “money panic” of 
1907. this film gives an interesting his- 
torical account of the development of the 
Federal Reserve System. Emphasis is 
placed on the broadening of the System’s 
early objective—prevention of recurring 
periods of money shortages (credit string- 
ency)—into its present-day goal of pro- 
moting national economic stability by work- 
ing to keep the country’s money and credit 
supply from becoming either too scarce or 
too plentiful. 

A re-enactment of a 1912 conference be- 
tween President-elect Woodrow Wilson 
and Carter Glass, who introduced the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act into Congress outlines the 
original Act. Another scene, showing one 
of Senator Glass’ last press conferences in 
1935, explains the ways in which the Act 
has been amended. The methods by which 
the Federal Reserve System works within 
its statutory framework to influence the 
nation’s money and credit supply are 
clearly illustrated in animated sequences. 


A Day at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland 


Produced by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland. Viewing time 22 minutes. 
Especially suitable for banking students 
and bank employees. 

This film describes and explains the daily 
operations of a Federal Reserve Bank by 
taking the viewer on a guided tour of the 
Federal Reserve. Bank of Cleveland. 

The tour starts with the opening of the 


vaults, at the beginning of the Bank’s busi- 
ness day. From here the viewer is guided 
through the major departments of the 
Bank and shown how Federal Reserve 
Banks perform the important services for 
the banking system and the general public 
which they are responsible for rendering. 
Among these services are holding the re- 
serves which member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System are required to keep be- 
hind their deposits; providing a nationwide 
system for clearing and collecting checks; 
furnishing an elastic hand-to-hand cur- 
rency, through issuing and retiring Fed- 
eral Reserve Notes; and serving as fiscal 
agent for the United States Government. 


The Federal Reserve Bank and You 


Produced by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Minneapolis. Viewing time 30 minutes. 
Produced specifically for high school stu- 
dents, but suitable for other groups seek- 
ing a simple explanation of the Federal 
Reserve System, including most bank per- 
sonnel. 

This film opens in a high school class- 
room, where the teacher assigns the Fed- 
eral Reserve System as a subject for a 
class report. The student seeks the aid of 
the president of the local bank, who ex- 
plains to him what the Federal Reserve 
System is, how Federal Reserve Banks 
operate, and why the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and the Federal Reserve Banks are 
important both to the banking structure 
of our country and to people in general. 
The bank president’s exposition is illus- 
trated with many actual scenes of Federal 
Reserve operations and by a number of 
animated sequences explaining these oper- 
ations in detail. 


Your Money's Worth 


Produced by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond. Viewing time 38 minutes. 
A motion picture in color for adult groups, 
such as businessmen, college students, bank 
officials, and civic organizations. 

The story opens with a Federal Reserve 
Bank officer discussing the nature of money 
which, he explains, can get “out of order” 
—decline in value abruptly (inflation) or 
increase in value sharply (deflation). Illus- 
trated with charts and pictures as the story 
unfolds, the film deals with the causes of 
inflation and deflation and lists the avail- 
able remedies, important among which is 
action by the Federal Reserve System. 


“HANDMADE LANTERN SLIDES" 


Latest title in the series of in-service 
teacher education filmstrips produced by 
the Teaching Aids Laboratory, Ohio State 
University, is Handmade Lantern Slides, 
50 frames, color, with supplementary 
notes; price, $4.00. This filmstrip pre- 
sents simple techniques for making 3%” x 


4” lantern slides which will be useful. to 
teachers on any grade level and in any sub- 
ject area. Order from Teaching Aids 
Laboratory, College Road Annex, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. Make 
checks payable to Bureau of Educational 
Research. 


_and college level. 


CATALOGS OF VISUAL AIDS 


Business Teachers’ Guide to Free Visual 
Aids, 1954, contains information on free 
visual aids and curriculum materials and is 
limited to distribution in New England at 
present. However, a sample issue, about 
half the size of the printed guide but con- 
taining the same format and material is 
being offered to Journal readers free if 
they will fill out a rating and comment 
sheet and return it to the publisher. If 
comments indicate a desire for the Guide, 
it will be revised and placed on the market 
for sale during 1955-56. 

Here is an opportunity to get a very 
compact well-organized list of free ma- 
terials free. It is well worth the time it 
will take you to write Mr. Carroll H. 
Blanchard, Secretary, Business Teachers 
Guide, Crosby Kennett High School, Con- 
way, New Hampshire, ask him for a copy 
and return a criticism to him. 


A convenient 1955 catalog of Films for 
Business and Industry has just been re- 
leased by McGraw-Hill, Text-Film De- 
partment, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Arrangement of the list 
is by subject, even when this necessitates 
dividing up a series package. All films 
listed are for direct purchase from Mc- 
Graw-Hill; they may also be rented from 
college, public or commercial film-rental 
libraries. 

Many of these films are of value to 
business teachers at the senior high school 
Such topics as organiza- 
tion and management, job evaluation, hu- 
man relations, unionization, salesmanship, 
office and business training, and civil de- 
fense are covered. Many of the films are 
correlated with textbooks. 


Send for the Catalogue of Motion Pic- 
tures free for group showings produced 
by the New Jersey Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. Many of the films undoubtedly will 
be familiar, but some may be new, includ- 
ing the news-reel type films. Some of the 
titles mentioned are “Thanks for Listen- 
ing,” “Of Many Voices,” “The Nation at 
Your Fingertips,” “The World at Your 
Call,” “Mobile Telephones,” “Speeding 
Speech,” and “Party Lines.” 


Critical reviews of 16mm films are pub- 
lished regularly in the following periodi- 
cals; perhaps your library gets some of 
them: Audio-Visual Guide; Business 
Screen; Dun’s Review and Modern Indus- 
try; Educational Screen; Film News; Film 
World and A-V World; Saturday Re- 
view; Scholastic Teacher, as well as, of 
course, the business education magazines 
with which Journal readers are familiar. 


Almanac Films, Inc., has announced the 
publication of its new 36 page catalog of 
educational sound films. The catalog lists 
all its films released to date, totalling over 
125. Almanac also announces that it has 
a backlog of another 35 films still to be 
released in 1955-56. Copies of the catalog 
may be had at no cost by writing to Alma- 
nac Films, Inc., 516 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 36, N. Y. 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT ?? 


Conducted by Mae Walker 
Catawba College, Salisbury, North Carolina 


According to a Charm magazine reader 
survey, the woman behind the typewriter 
is a deciding voice in both major and 
minor purchases of office equipment. Thir- 
ty-one per cent of the reader response pur- 
chase office equipment and supplies as part 
of their job. Another 32 per cent make 
the final decision in kind of typewriter 
purchased. Only 7.6 per cent indicate they 
had no influence at all on type of purchase. 


The Merchandise Mart is the world’s 
largest commercial building, covering two 
entire city blocks—equivalent to ninety- 
three acres. It has a daily working popu- 
lation of 20,000. Its directory has 700 
pages devoted to goods available and to 
the 3,200 manufacturers offering them for 
sale. There are 1,209,000 items on display. 
Though only registered buyers from recog- 
nized stores can make purchases here, the 
general public may visit. Incidentally, all 
the people of Chicago could bé housed in 
this building at one time. 


The Government is seeking to standard- 
ize clothes for women by “fitting the size 
to the body instead of the body to the 
size.” The Agriculture Department meas- 
ured more than 10,000 women for the 
study; the National Bureau of Standards 
compiled the statistics; and the Commerce 
Department set up the size standard. If 
accepted by the apparel industry, the new 
recommended size standard would allow a 
shopper to call out one number for all her 
clothing. Several large mail order firms 
are already using these standards. 


Approximately 90 per cent of college 
graduates come from the upper half of the 
total population; and approximately half 
of college graduates come from the top 
15 per cent of the total population, accord- 
ing to Dael Wolfle, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Because 
intellectual ability is only one factor in- 
fluencing a high school graduate to enter 
college, some highly capable young men 
and women do not go to college. Other 
factors include his high school record, the 
financial status: of his family, and the edu- 
cational, social, and cultural aspirations of 
the group from which he comes, Mr. 
Wolfle adds. 


According to a new reference work there 
were 9,000 doctoral theses published last 
year. There were far more published in 
the fields of social sciences, biological sci- 
ences, and the physical sciences than any 
other. 
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More men than women received the 
bachelor’s degree from U. S. teachers col- 
leges last year. Nevertheless, there is no 
prospect that men teachers will soon ap- 
proach in numbers women teachers. 

However, men predominate in adminis- 
trative levels, in some cases, practically the 
same proportion as 50 years ago. On uni- 
versity faculties men predominate in the 
better positions and few women are at the 
policymaking levels. Even the women’s 
colleges usually have men as the top ad- 
ministrators. Only a small proportion of 
the full professors in colleges throughout 
the country are women. 


Only 5,000 college students are enrolled 
in Russian and other Slavic language 
courses—35 per cent fewer than in 1950. 
Not nearly enough, says the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America. 


Roughly half of America’s colleges and 
universities have no plan covering payment 
of salary during the illness of an instruc- 
tional staff member. 


In 1939 the average supermarket grocery 
store carried in stock about 1,000 items 
while today the same store carries over 


5,000 items. 


One in five young men in high school 
wants to be an engineer, the Scholastic 
Magazine student-opinion poll discovered 
As for girls, one out of four prefers a 
career in business. 


The average American high school is a 
small school, enrolling between 300 and 
340 pupils. And the high school with ex- 
tremely large enrollments is becoming a 
thing of the past (schools with 5,000 en- 
rollment decreased in number from 41 to 
5 during 1938-1952). 


Apartment dwellers in a 15-story build- 
ing soon to rise in Chicago’s North Side 
may “commute” from home to office by 
descending a flight of stairs. The building 
is X-shaped and will have offices and apart- 
ments occupying alternate floors, with each 
office connecting with the anartment below 
by a private stairway. Except for the 
top floor, nobody will be able to rent an 
apartment unless he takes office space too. 
The main floor will have a stenographic 
service, a restaurant, and other facilities. 
The second floor will have parking space 
for 65 cars. 


PRINT hundreds of FAsr, 
cLeEAN PERFECT COPIES 


© IN MINUTES 
e IN 1 to 5 COLORS 


Now, you can make 120 or more copies per 
minute of anything up to 9 x 14 inches in 
size — typed, written, drawn, traced or 
ruled — in 1 to 5 colors. All in one easy, 
inexpensive operation. The Heyer Conquerors, 
Manual and Electrically Operated, are the 
duplicators with ALL the features . . . priced 
much lower than comparable machines, 
Model 70-Hand Operated—$195 (plus tax) 
Model 76-Automatic Electric—$325 (plus tax) 


Write today for FREE descriptive literature 
and name of your nearest dealer—to: 


THE HEYER CORPORATION 
1839 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 


DICTATION 
RECORDS 


More Play for Less 


9 $3.50 


For any shorthand, 5-record series: 60-70, 
80-90, 100-110, 120-130, 140-150 wpm. 45 min. 
previewed, sustained dictation each side. Un- 
breakable vinylite, high-fidelity, 10-in. micro- 
groove. Use on 3-speed player. 


Send today for information 


Minutes, 
ea. record 


| HERMAN MILLER DICTATION RECORDS 


2601 W. Olympic, L, A. 6, Calif. 


CAN YOU SEE 

THE TYPEWRITING 
DEMONSTRATION 
ON THE NEXT PAGE 
FROM HERE? 


OF COURSE 
YOU CAN'T 
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NEW MATERIALS 


The New Teletrainer Kit is a telephone 
teaching aid for business training courses 
in secondary schools. 


To help teachers instruct pupils in 
proper telephone usage, the Bell Tele- 
phone System has prepared the Tele- 


trainer, designed to allow students to prac- 
tice good telephone usage on actual oper- 
ating telephones. 

Included in the kit is a compact demon- 
stration set with built-in amplifier and 
loudspeaker and two operative telephones, 
which plug into the speaker-amplifier. 
Twenty-five foot cords make it possible 
to place the telephones at distant points of 
the classroom. Conversation is possible be- 
tween the two telephones and allows the 
teacher to ring either telephone, simulating 
dial tone and busy signal. The loudspeaker 
permits the entire class to participate. A 
teachers’ manual on proper telephone tech- 
nique and a_ students’ guide booklet, 
paralleling the teachers’ manual are also 
part of the kit. 

The Teletrainer is available to schools 
without charge. Telephone your local tele- 
phone manager at the Telephone Business 
Office for further information. 


a 


Prospective student teachers will find 
Lesson Plans in Business Education — 
model Lesson Plans in shorthand, type- 


writing, merchandising, bookkeeping, of- 
fice machines and office practice — very 
helpful in their methods classes. These 
plans have been prepared as a guide for 
undergraduates who may never have seen 
or worked on a lesson plan before. Each of 
the plans has been developed by an experi- 
enced teacher and actually used in a class- 
room situation. 

Lesson Plans in Business Education is a 
project of Beta Delta Chapter, Pi Omega 
Pi, and may be secured from Miss Fannie 
Mormando, Recording Secretary, Beta 
Delta Chapter, Pi Omega Pi, 1026-66th 
Street, Brooklyn 19, New York. 


Typewriting Research Index (1900- 
1954), compiled and revised by Harves 
Rahe, is now ready for distribution. Write 
to Typewriting Research Index, 807 Twis- 
dale Avenue, Carbondale, Illinois. Price 
$1. 

About 65 more research studies are listed 
than appeared in the 1952 edition. These 
additional studies were undertaken and/or 
completed during the past two years. In 
all, the new edition includes 975 entries: 
628 research reports and 347 cross refer- 
ences. 

Classification under one or more sub- 
ject headings makes each reference quickly 
“findable”. 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials 
is published by the Division of Surveys 
and Field Services, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
The price is $1. 

This publication is the sixth in the series 
of editions of this source pamphlet. It is 
designed to help the librarian, teacher, and 
pupil to collect current sources of informa- 
tion. Only a few of the items listed cost 
more than 50 cents. 

Business teachers will be interested to 
know there is a classification for business, 
consumer problems, and typewriting. There 
are innumerable classifications, however, of 
related topics such as textiles, telephone, 
communication, cotton, china, money, and 
many others. 


You may obtain one complimentary copy 
of Letter Perfect, the Secretary's Steady, 
if you area business teacher. For addi- 
tional copies there is a special school price 
of 20 cents each. Write Dictaphone Cor- 
poration, Educational Division, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


A booklet, First Five Years Are the 
Hardest, a study of business failures, is 
available from Dun & Bradstreet. 


THE KARLO TYPEWRITER DEMON. 
STRATION STAND was designed to meet 
the demand for just the right audio-visual 
training equipment for the modern type- 
writing class. With it, the teacher can 
easily and conveniently demonstrate the 
correct techniques in full view of the whole 


AND — 
YOUR CLASS 
CAN’T SEE 
YOUR 
DEMONSTRATION 


UNLESS 


YOU USE 
A KARLO 
TO TEACH 
IN 

FULL VIEW 


The KARLO stand is quickly adjustable to heights 
of from 35 to 48 inches. Its three legs prevent 
“wobbling” and it rides on free rolling casters for 
easy moving and turning. Sturdy and attractive, 
the Karlo has an all-metal base and hard wood 
top. It takes up no more floor space than the 
dimensions of the machine 
coupon today for full details. 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MAKERS OF OFFICE MACHINE STANDS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
34 lonia Ave. S. W. 


: KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 Ionia Ave., S.W. 
' Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send me additional information on all avail- 
table models of the Karlo Typewriter Demon- 
, stration Stand. 


it supports. Send 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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PICTURES 
IN 
THE 


NEWS 


More than 230 University of Maryland students participated 
in NOMA's Seventh Annual Area 3 Office Management 
Training Conference co-sponsored by the Chapters in Area 3 
and the University of Maryland. Students ran the registra- 
tion desk, typed rosters and acted as hostesses. Others 
attended conference sessions and took part in roundtable dis- 
cussions, Shown above examining office equipment on display 
during the three-day event with students and conference 
registrants is Arthur S. Patrick, University of Maryland (left), 
who directed student activities. Picture at right shows Cline 
W. Otey (third from left), of McCormick & Co., Inc., a 
Member of Baltimore Chapter, Chairman of the conference, 
examining an IBM Formswriter with another group of students 
and registrants. 


St. Louis Chapter of NOMA was host to more than |00 business edu- 
cators from the greater St. Louis area at its recent Education Night 
meeting held at the Hotel Sheraton, St. Louis. Included in the 
attendance of 225 were many representatives of local business and 
civic organizations, Shown below making a program announcement 
is Chapter President Herbert F. Eggerding, of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Elvin S. Eyster (right in picture), of Indiana University, and Fred L. 
Deming (left in picture), of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, 
were featured speakers. Topic discussed was, “Economic Attitudes 
and Understanding—Whose Concern?" 


Elwin R. Brown, Director of Admissions, Elmira College, for- 
merly associated with Elmira (New York) Business College, 
and T. M. Dodds, of Bryant & Stratton Business Institute, 
Buffalo, New York, stop in for a visit with Ernest W. Veigel, 
Jr., president of Rochester (New York) Business Institute. sie 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


April Conventions 


As this issue goes to press, final plans 
are being made for conventions of the 
American Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business, Eastern Business Teachers As- 
sociation, Catholic Business Education As- 
sociation, Theta Alpha Delta, and Western 
Business Education Association. 

Reports of these conventions will be 
given in a later issue of this magazine. 


NABTTI Past-Presidents Honored 


Past-presidents of the National Associa- 
tion of Business Teacher Training Institu- 
tions were honored at the 28th annual meet- 
ing of the Association in February. Each 
of the past presidents present were pre- 
sented with a scroll by Harry Huffman, 
current president, as Charles Kauzlarich 
reviewed the past records. 

The scroll stated “The Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Association of Busi- 
ness Teacher Training Institutions at its 
Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting on the 
Twenty-fifth Day of February, Nineteen 
Hundred Fifty-five, at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois takes pleasure in 
honoring Past-President ....” The scrolls 
were signed by the Executive Committee, 
Harry Huffman, Lewis R. Toll, Donald J. 
Tate, E. C. McGill, S. Joseph DeBrum, 
Dorothy L. Travis, John M. Trytten, Hollis 
P. Guy, and Theodore Woodward. 

The following past-presidents were pres- 
ent: Paul S. Lomax, C. M. Yoder, Helen 
Reynolds, Paul A. Carlson, Vernal H. Car- 
michael, Paul O. Selby, H. M. Doutt, 
Hamden L. Forkner, Elvin S. Eyster, 
Margaret Ely, E. C. McGill, and John M. 
Trytten. Past-presidents unable to attend 
the meeting were Ann Brewington, M. E. 
Studebaker, W. R. Odell, Catherine F. 
Nulty, Frances B. Bowers, and Peter L. 
Agnew. 

The new officers of the group are: 
President, Lewis R. Toll; vice-president, 
Robert Bell; secretary, Donald J. Tate. 
Lewis Boynton was elected a board mem- 
ber. S. Joseph DeBrum continues as a 
board member. 


ABWA 


Nearly one hundred members of the 
American Business Writing Association 
and their guests met at the Hotel Statler 
in Washington, D. C., for their recent 
Convention. The American Business Writ- 
ing Association is composed of teachers of 
business wr ting and businessmen who are 
interested in better business communica- 
tions. 

Richard H. Morris of R. H. Morris As- 
sociates, Correspondence Consultants, 
Westport, Connecticut, delivered the key- 
note address on the Convention theme: 
“Deserving and Getting Recognition for 
College Instruction in Business Writing.” 

Following Mr. Morris’ talk were panel 
discussions of such subjects as: A Good 
Course in Letter Writing, A Good Course 
in Report Writing, Administrative Writ- 
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ing, and the Public Relations of ABWA. 
The Convention’ ended with a demonstra- 
tion of How to Teach and Grade Sales 
Letters; Application Letters; and Credit 
and Collection Letters. 

The presiding officer of the convention 
was ABWA president, Clyde W. Wilkin- 
son, Michigan State College. In charge of 
the program was Ernest D. Hedgcock of 
Texas A. & M. College. Taking over the 
office of president for 1955 was Sally May- 
bury of the University of Vermont. C. R. 
Anderson, University of Illinois, is sec- 
retary-treasurer and Editor of The ABWA 
Bulletin; Francis W. \Veeks, University of 
Illinois, is assistant secretary-editor of The 
ABWA Bulletin. Other officers for 1955 
are John Ball, Miami University (Ohio), 
vice president East; Richard C. Gerfen, 
Northwestern University, vice president 
Midwest; K. B. Horning, University of 
Oklahoma, vice president South; Erwin 
Keithley, University of California at Los 
Angeles, vice president West. Directors at 
large are Clyde W. Wilkinson, Michigan 
State College; Lyda McHenry, Wayne 
University; and Ernest D. MHedgcock, 
Texas A. & M. College. 


Miller Heads Council on Professional 
Education for Business 


Hermann C, Miller, chairman of the De- 
partment of Accounting, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, has been chosen 
president of the National Council on Pro- 
fessional Education for Business. John 
Mee of Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana, was named vice president and 
Charles Gilliland, Jr., dean of the School 
of Business, University of Kansas City, 
Kansas City, Missouri, is secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The Council is composed of representa- 
tives of eleven national professicnal busi- 
ness education groups. These groups are: 
American Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business, American Accounting Asso- 
ciation, American Association of Univer- 
sity Teachers of Insurance, American Busi- 
ness Law Association, American Business 
Writing Association, American Collegiate 
Retailing Association, American Finance 
Association, American Marketing Associa- 
tion, Academy of Management, The Asso- 
ciated University Bureaus of Business Re- 
search, and Beta Gamma Sigma Fraternity. 


Economic Association Elects 


The following officers were elecied at the 
recent convention of the American Eco- 
nomic Association: president, John D. 
Black, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; vice-presidents, Earl J. 
Hamilton, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois, and Paul A. Samuelson, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; secretary-treasurer 
and editor of proceedings, James Wash- 
ington Bell, Northwestern University, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; and managing editor, Ber- 
nard F. Haley, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford University, California. 


AACTE Meeting 


The annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation of ‘Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion was held in Chicago, Illinois, February 
24-26. Meeting concurrently with the 
AACTE were The National Association of 
Business Teacher Training Institutions, 
The Association for Student Teaching, The 
National Society of College Teachers of 
Education and The American Academy of 
Physical Education. 

Rees H. Hughes, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas, was named 
President-Elect. He succeeds L. D. 
Haskew, dean of the College of Education, 
University of Texas, who took office as 
president. The retiring president is Her- 
bert D. Weite, Teachers College of Con- 
necticut. E. B. Norton, State Teachers 
College, Florence, Alabama, was elected a 
member of the Executive Committee. 

Edward C. Pomeroy, former assistant to 
the general secretary of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is secretary-treasurer. 
His office is at 11 Elm Street, Oneonta, 
New York. 


Junior College Association Officers 


Edward Schlaefer, Monmouth Junior 
ColHege, Long Branch, New Jersey was 
elected president of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges at the recent con- 
vention of this group. James M. Ewing, 
Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, Wesson, 
Mississippi, was chosen vice-president. 


New Alpha lota Chapters 


Alpha Iota Executive Headquarters, Des 
Moines, Iowa, announces the addition of 
five new chapters to its active roll: Theta 
Nu Chapter, Criss Business College, Ana- 
heim, California; Theta Omicron Chapter, 
Chicago Business College, Chicago, Illinois ; 
Theta Rho Chapter, Carolina Business Col- 
lege, Charlotte, North Carolina; Theta Pi 
Chapter, Kansas City Business College, 
Kansas City, Missouri; and Butler Alum- 
nae Chapter, affiliated with the Pennsyl- 
vania School of Business, Butler, Pa. 


Another Income Tax Proposal 


The Association of American Colleges 
has come out in favor of a further income 
tax break for the parents of college stu- 
dents. The Association has urged revision 
of Federal income tax laws to permit par- 
ents to deduct part or all of the cost of 
education for their college-student children. 
Such tax relief would provide a needed 
stimulus to college enrollments, the Asso- 
ciation said. 

The Association has made no _ specific 
proposals as to the amount of the deduc- 
tion, but it said that the allowance should 
be large enough to cover tuition and other 
fees. 

Last year Congress amended the income 
tax law to enable parents to claim as de- 
pendents children who are attending col- 
lege full-time. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Reynolds Elected Chairman of 
Award Committee 


Helen Reynolds, professor of education, 
New York University, has been elected 
chairman of the John Robert Gregg Award 
Administrative Committee for 1955, it was 
announced recently by Elvin S. Eyster, 
1954 chairman. 

Other members of the Administrative 
Committee are: Bernard Shilt, Buffalo; 
L. H. Diekroeger, St. Louis; Theodore 
Woodward, George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville; Albert C. Fries, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles; and Jay 
Miller, Goldey Beacom School of Business, 
Wilmington. 

“All business teachers, administrators, 
and friends of business education are en- 
couraged to submit nominations for the 
award,” Dr. Reynolds said. Those who 
wish to make nominations should write for 
an official nomination blank to Dr. Helen 
Reynolds, School of Education, New York 
University, New York City. Recipients 
are selected by an independent Board of 
Selection comprised of five business edu- 
cators. The final date on which nomina- 
tions for the 1955 Award may be received 
to be considered is June 30, 1955. 


Adolph Matz Returns to Wharton School 


Adolph Matz has resumed his position 
as associate professor of accounting in the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia after a two-year leave of absence. 
He has been serving as industrial cost 
specialist in the Productivity and Technical 
Assistance Division of the Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration, with headquarters 
in Paris. 


LIBRARIANS PLEASE NOTE... 


Old Volumes on Microcards 
Back Copies Available 
Recent Volumes on Microfilm 


The first twelve volumes of the: JouRNAL 
OF Business EpucATION are available on 
Microcards. The file may be obtained from 
J. S. Canner & Company, Inc., 46 Mill- 
mont Street, Boston 19, Massachusetts, for 
$27.40 and single volumes may be obtained 
separately. 

Back copies in Volumes 13 (September, 
1937 through June, 1938) through present 
Volume 30 (October, 1954 through May, 
1955) are available and may be obtained 
for 50c a copy by writing to the JouRNAL 
oF Bustness Epucation, 512 Brooks 
Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 

Volume 29 (October, 1953 through May, 
1954) of the JourRNAL is available to li- 
braries in microfilm form. Order from 
University Microfilms, 313 North First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The charge 
for the volume is $1.60. The microfilm 
edition of the present volume (October, 
1954 through May, 1955) will be available 
at the end of this school year. The charge 
for this volume will be $1.60. 
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Dean David to Retire 


Donald K. David, the former business 
executive who became dean of the Har- 
vard Business School, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1942 will retire from this po- 
sition next summer. He will live in Oster- 
ville, Massachusetts, and New York and 
will devote his time to business and philan- 
thropic interests. 


Bryant College Honors Miss Mulgrew 


Ellen C, Mulgrew, the first teacher grad- 
uated in business education from Bryant 
College, has received the annual Bryant 
College Alumni Award for 1954. Miss 
Mulgrew taught at Bryant College for 
twelve years and has been a teacher in the 
high school at Central Falls, Rhode Island 
for twenty-eight years. She is supervisor 
of Bryant College student teachers and dean 
of girls at that college. 


For Persons Over Forty 


Senior Citizens of America, the non- 
profit organization recently formed by Wil- 
lard E. Givens and Joy Elmer Morgan to 
serve people over forty years of age in all 
walks of life now has a rapidly growing 
membership in every state and territorv. 
It is offering a special group service to 
business, industrial, civic and professional 
agencies which wish to help their senior 
employees in planning for retirement. The 
service includes a 64-page monthly maga- 
zine Senior Citizen, which is _ published 
without advertising and contains a wide 
range of useful material. Local education 
associations may be especially interested in 
this service for their members who are 
nearing retirement. 

For information about this SCA Group 
Service or for a free copy of the popular 
booklet So You're Over 40 send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope to Senior Citizens 
of America, 1701 Sixteenth Street, Wash- 
ington 9, D. C. 


RECENT DEATHS 


Donald V. Allgeier, Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Bradley Carnell, Albany Business Col- 
lege, Albany, New York. 

Mrs. Violet Cranston, Cranston's 
Commercial School, Hattiesburg, Mis- 
sissippi. 

H. D. Neff, Neff’s Business College, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


J. L. Scott, Butte Business College, 
Butte, Montana. 


R. C. Short, Short’s Secretarial 
School, Stamford, Connecticut. 


W. C. Shrewsbury, Central California 
Commercial College, Fresno, California. 


Elliott F. Wood, Newport Business 
and Secretarial School, Newport, R. I. 


Colorado State College Offers 
Work Experience Program 


Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, will offer business experience for 
graduate credit this summer and will pro- 
vide a limited number of positions at 
Greeley and in the Denver area. Students 
will work from June 27 to August 19. 

Prospective students may obtain further 
information by writing to Dr. K. J. Han- 
sen. 


Lamden Made Chairman 


Charles W. Lamden, former dean of 
Educational Services and Summer Ses- 
sions at San Diego State College, San 
Diego, California, has been appointed 
chairman of the Business Division of 
that College. 


COLLEGE DEANS 


Charles C. Abbott has been appointed 
dean of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration to be established Sep- 
tember, 1955, at the University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville. 


Morris E. Hurley, acting dean of the 
College of Business Administration, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York since 1953, has been appointed 
dean of the College. William P. Gorm- 
bley, director of the Business Adminis- 
tration Placement Bureau, has been made 
assistant dean of the College. 


Wilson F. Payne has been appointed 
dean of the Graduate School, Babson 
Institute of Business Administration, 
Babson Park, Massachusetts. He was 
formerly chairman of the Department of 
Finance and Investments and he will 
continue to teach in that department. 


Louis A. Rice, former president of the 
Packard Junior College in New York 
City, has been appointed associate dean 
of Fairleigh Dickinson College and will 
have charge of administration of the 
Teaneck, New Jersey campus of this in- 
stitution. 


DOCTORATES 


D. L. Carmichael, an assistant pro- 
fessor in the Department of Business 
Education at Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, has been awarded the 
Ph.D. degree by Ohio State University. 


Harold O. Palmer, head of the busi- 
ness education department at Eugene 
(Oregon) High School and instructor in 
education at the University of Oregon, 
has received his Doctor of Education 
degree from Oregon State College. 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
has been awarded to W. J. Wagoner by 
the State University of Iowa. 


(Continued on next page) 
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CHANGES AND APPOINTMENTS 


Hatry B. Bauernfeind has been made 
assistant dean of adult education at the 
Division of Technical and Adult Educa- 
ticn, Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale. He was a representative of the 
Gregg Publishing Company of Wiscon- 
sin for several years and served as Di- 
rector of Studies in the Gregg College, 
Chicago. He was director of The Busi- 
ness Institute, Detroit, Michigan, before 
going to Southern Illinois University 
in 1952 as Supervisor of the Department 
of Business Education and the Voca- 
tional-Technical Institute. 


Wisconsin State College, Whitewater, 
has promoted Jane E, Clem to the rank 
of professor in the Department of Busi- 
ness Education. 


The new head of the Business Educa- 
tion Department of Coker College, 
Hartsville, South Carolina is James E. 
Colbert, formerly of Augusta Junior 
College. 


Fred S. Cook, head of the Depart- 
ment of Secretarial Training and Busi- 
ness Education at Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, will become head of the 
Department of Business Education at 
Stanford University in September of 
this year. 


Mrs. Fletcher Jackson, a former mem- 
ber of the faculty of Macon High 
School, is now on the teaching staff at 
Mississippi College, Clinton. 


Frank S. Kaulback, Jr., has been made 
director of the Undergraduate School of 
Commerce at the University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FORTY-FIFTH 


J. Curtis Hall is now an instructor of 
business education at Montclair State 
Teachers College, Montclair, New Jer- 
sey, having resigned his position on the 
faculty at Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


James C. Hodgetts, former assistant 
professor of Industrial Management, 
University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio has 
been appointed chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Business Administration, Rider 
College, Trenton, New Jersey. 


A promotion for Mrs. Phelma Moore 
makes her an assistant professor of busi- 
ness education at Pan-American Col- 
lege, Edinburg, Texas. 


Hollie Sharpe, a former member of 
the staff at Northeastern Louisiana 
State College, is now on the faculty of 
Middle Tennessee State College. 


Specialized courses in improvement of instruction in 
basic business subjects, teaching of bookkeeping, 
teaching of typewriting, research in business educa- 
tion, and seminar in business education. Subject 
matter courses in advertising and marketing, com- 
merce, economics, business law, accounting, business 
statistics, and English in business practice. 


Economic Education Workshop — June 13 to July I. 


Extensive program of recreational and entertainment 
activities. 


Moderate living expenses and instructional fees. 


for bulletins address: 


The Pennsylvania 1855-1955 
A Cent 
State University 
Room 103-A Burrowes Building Of Educational 
University Park, Pennsylvania Service 


SUMMER SESSION 


for Teachers 


Teachers, school principals and superintendents 
are offered a wide selection of graduate and 
undergraduate courses in the Summer Sessions 
for 1955. Whether you require training for certi- 
ficaticn or are a candidate for a degree, courses 
are ideally suited to your needs. 
PRE-SESSION—SESSIONS JUNE 6 TO JUNE 24 


REGULAR SESSION—SESSIONS JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 5 
POST-SESSION—SESSIONS AUGUST 8 TO AUGUST 26 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin which lists the courses to be 
offered during the 1955 Summer Sessions. Address: Office of the 
Registrar, Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


1955 SUMMER SESSION AT U.S.C. 


. . June 20 — July 30 
. August | — August 27 


Six-weeks Session . 


Four-weeks Session . . 


Two Workshops for Business Teachers— 
. « » Cooperative Business Experience Workshop 


. . « Typewriting Workshop with Demonstration Class 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES: Advanced Problems of Instruction Courses in 
Typewriting, Shorthand, Bookkeeping, General Business Subjects, Office 
Practice; Newer Develop ts in Busi Education; Practicum in 
Business Education; Master’s Project Seminar; Advanced Seminar in 
Business Education. 

SUBJECT-MATTER COURSES IN COMMERCE: Typewriting; Shorthand; 


Office Appliances; Records Control; Office Management; General Business; 
Marketing; Retailing; Finance; Transportation. 


For further information and Bulletin, write to: Dr. A.C. Fries 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 7, California 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 


lowa's largest and most distinguished business school. Summer 
term starts June 6 and June 13. 

Learn accounting in our summer school or study by corre- 
spondence through A.|.B. Home Study Department. There is an 
enormous demand for accountants in the business world. Write 
today for information. Address 


E. O. FENTON, President 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 


Grand at Tenth, Des Moines, lowa 


If You Are A Director of a Summer School 
you can look to 

THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
for your contact with teachers of business subjects 
who are interested in summer courses. 


HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT APPEAR 
IN THIS SECTION NEXT MONTH 
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THE BOOK SHELF 


TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUES AND SHORT 
CUTS, Second Edition, by Lenore Fen- 
ton MacClain and J. Frank Dame, Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 148 pp., 1954. $.96. 


Every typing student needs a handbook 
from which he can work to develop speed 
and accuracy. This book develops and re- 
fines effective techniques either through class 
activities or individually, It provides a sys- 
tematic practice plan for the improvement 
of basic techniques and for an understand- 
ing of practical short cuts. Each lesson 
consists of a warm-up drill, timed writ- 
ing, and follow-up exercise. Specific in- 
structions are given for the performance 
of each of these exercises in order to ob- 
tain the greatest good. 

The assistance given to the student in the 
analysis of his own errors and consequent 
need for remedial practice should help any 
typing student. 


AUDIT PRACTICE PROBLEM, METAL- 
CRAFT, INCORPORATED, by Arthur W. 
Holmes, Homewood, Illinois: Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., 1955. $1.50 to users and 
$3.00 to non-users of Holmes AUDIT- 
ING: PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURE. 


This problem is arranged and designed 
to afford practice in the performance of an 
audit (blank working papers are included 
with the problem). Approximately fifteen 
hours are required for the solution, exclu- 
sive of the report, but including indexing, 
the preparation of adusting entries, the 
completion of the working sheets, and the 
preparation of financial statements. 

As the problem is subdivided into assign- 
ments, the instructor may suit his individ- 
ual preferences as to frequency and num- 
ber of assignments. Preferably the work 
should be assigned so that the examination 
will be completed at the termination of the 
auditing course. In general, it is better 
procedure to have the lectures precede the 
performance of the audit by the student. 

This problem is similar to the problems 
appearing in the textbook Auditing: Prin- 
ciples and Procedures by the same author. 


WORDS -— SPELLING, PRONUNCIATION, 
DEFINITION, AND APPLICATION, 4th 
Edition, by Hubert A. Hagar and E. 
Lillian Hutchinson, New York: Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 224 pp. $1.80. 


The original vocabulary-building features 
of this popular text have been retained in 
this fourth edition. Under entirely new 
authorship, the material in this new edition 
has been carefully brought up to date. It 
has been organized in more teachable units 
and has been supplemented with many new 
features which will develop a speaking as 
well as a writing vocabulary. 

Lessons have been arranged for a fifteen- 
minute presentation and make this a wel- 
come addition to shorthand, typing, secre- 
tariak practice, and business English classes. 
Much emphasis is given to correct pro- 
nunciation; reviews are more frequent; 


APRIL, 


self-tests are provided for each of the five 
parts of the text. 

Special attention is given to words used 
in business; spelling and pronunciation 
studies are distributed throughout the text. 
The use of the dictionary both in the text 
and in the workbook to accompany the text 
is stressed. 

Set in larger, more readable type, this 
book is designed for easy efficient use in 
the classroom and for reference. In part 
five, which utilizes half the book, word 
lists for general and specific businesses .are 
presented in alphabetic order, with defini- 
tion, and sentence usage. A complete index 
to Words completes the text. 


FASHION ACCESSORIES, Second Edition, 
A Nontextile Work Manual, by Karen 
R. Gillespie, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1954. $3.40. 


Understanding the nontextile materials 
has become increasingly important as rules 
and restrictions of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and other government agencies, 
Better Business Bureau standards, and con- 
sumer interest have aroused interest in 
these products. 

This workbook is designed to outline the 
essentials of nontextile fashion accessories 
—leather, shoes, gloves, handbags, luggage, 
furs, jewelry metals, jewelry stones, cos- 
metics, soaps—and to give the student a 
working background of definitions and 
technical information. The assignments 
are designed to give students practical ap- 
plication of the facts taught in the class- 
room; space has been provided throughout 
for the taking of notes in class. 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR PERSONALITY, 
2nd Edition, by Roy Newton and Fred- 
erick G. Nichols, New York: Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 216 pp. $3.00. 


This book shows how self-improvement 
may be achieved with a minimum of time 
and effort. The authors believe that ‘“teach- 
ing or study about personality may result in 
little or no gain in the right direction; that 
competently directed practice in the art of 
right thinking, talking, acting, and react- 
ing m real life situations is essential to 
personality improvement.” 

Throughout the text this formula is fol- 
lowed: motivation of the student to 
thorough self-analysis, and follow-through 
with a step-by-step program of self-im- 
provement. Questions, discussion topics, 
self-evaluation, tests, realistic and varied, 
help to keep interest aroused. 

Very subtly, the student is shown how 
to carry on his self-improvement program 
after the course or his personal study of 
the book is ended. What he does will 
probably be an easy continuation of what 
he has been studying. The book contains 
sufficient material for a course in person- 
ality development or for a unit of work 
on personality which might be presented in 
any one of a number of business courses. 

This book was published shortly before 
Mr. Nichols’ death. 


A WORKBOOK FOR RETAIL BUYING AND 
MARKETING, Third Edition, by John 
W. Wingate, Elmer O. Schaller, and 
Irving Goldenthal; New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1954. $2.75. 


Designed expressly to accompany Buy- 
ing for Retail Stores, Third Edition, by 
Wingate, Prentice Hall, Inc., this work- 
book provides project and case material for 
any course in retailing. It is also suitable 
for a general course in marketing, as the 
assignments exemplify problems discussed 
in the leading marketing texts. Even 
where the workbook is not assigned to 
each student, the teacher will find it a 
sourcebook of teaching material. 

The assignments are of three types: ex- 
ercises—using book knowledge to classify 
information and adapt it to particular 
uses; cases—where the gist of an actual 
business situation that requires a determi- 
nation of policy is presented; projects — 
that require the student to gather facts 
from primary sources and to analyze them. 

The text is adaptable to either a one- 
term or a full-year course; its assignments 
have been carefully tested in many courses 
and have proved successful in creating gen- 
uine interest in the subject matter. 


FITTING YOURSELF FOR BUSINESS, 3d 
Edition, by Elizabeth Gregg MacGib- 
bon, New York: Gregg Publishing Divi- 
sion, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
448 pp. $4.50. 


Fitting Yourself for Business, 3d Edi- 
tion, is a realistic guidance text that tells 
the business-trainee exactly what is ex- 
pected of him in the way of skills, abilities, 
responsibilities, and attitudes. Practical in- 
formation is offered on such interesting 
topics as Applying for the Job; Making 
Adjustments to Office Work and Office 
Life; Personalities in Business; Managing 
One’s Income; Correct Dress and Groom- 
ing for Business. 

Much-sought-after young men and wo- 
men can pick their employers today. In 
Fitting Yourself for Business, students are 
warned that thoughtful career planning is 
as important in good times as in bad. 

Questions, statements for criticism, and 
topics for discussion are end-of-the-chapter 
teaching aids. 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS, Revised Edi- 
tion, by R. Robert Rosenberg, New 
York: Gregg Publishing Division, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 218 
pp., 1954. $1.52. 


Exercises and problems in this workbook 
provide practice in all the important topics 
of fundamental arithmetic with special em- 
phasis on topics that have vocational-nse 
value. The material is organized on the 
unit plan which saves time for the teacher 
and student. Students who have been ab- 
sent can easily make up work; the lesson 
planning encourages a feeling of responsi- 
bility on the part of the student. 

Testing for individual ability is possible 
with the survey test at the beginning of this 
revised edition; timed drills serve as 

(Continued on next page) 
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achievement tests as each test is based on 
subject matter immediately preceding it; 
mastery-through-practice exercises help to 
determine each student’s proficiency serv- 
ing as diagnostic testing. 

Accuracy, speed, and neatness are quali- 
ties required for each piece of work com- 
pleted by the student. Good work habits 
are emphasized throughout. 


HANDBOOK FOR THE MEDICAL SECRE- 
TARY, 3d Edition, by Miriam Bredow, 
New York: Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 390 
pp., 1954. $3.75. 


This is secretarial practice directed to the 
student who plans to become a medical as- 
sistant—the secretary in the aceaitting 
office, the business office, in the clinics, in 
the medical record library, and as secre- 
tary to department heads. Such a career 
may be pursued in doctors’ offices, hospitals, 
clinics, public health departments, research 
institutes, insurance offices, medical pub- 
lishers, and others. 

This book outlines the procedures fre- 
quently found in a doctor’s office—profes- 
sional behavior; appointment making; pa- 
tients; recordkeeping; insurance; corre- 
spondence ; filing; clinical office procedure ; 
medical practices; office management; hos- 
pital duties; preparation of manuscripts; 
legal responsibilities; dental secretarial 
work; medical terminology. Shorthand 
outlines are not included; this is a hand- 
book of procedures. 


THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND, 3d Edi- 
tion, by Charles A. Thomas, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 135 pp., 1955. $2.24. 


This is not a revision of the basic theory 
but additional explanation of theory and 
vocabulary lists. Simplicity remains the 
keynote of the system--75 per cent of the 
student’s vocabulary is written according to 
the Standard Writing Pattern, learned in 
the first few days of the course. Only 12 
actual memory forms, called word signs, 
exist; high-frequency words are written 
according to the one-way abbreviating pri- 
ciple. The one-semester text includes the 
entire theory, presented in five units, 
totalling 34 pages. 

The key and an index of proper names 
are included in the text. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH ESSENTIALS, by 
Greta La Follette Larson, New York: 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 171 pp. $1.80. 


Here is a text-workbook especially de- 
signed for the short, intensive course in the 
fundamentals of English. The book begins 
with grammar and spelling, with punctua- 
tion study started shortly afterward. From 
the study and development of these skills, 
the student proceeds to the writing of the 
business letter. 

This is an English program that can be 
taught in 30 to 40 hours. It may be used 
for a 12-week system or the more con- 
centrated 6-week course. Worksheets are 
arranged at the end of each section for 
easy review and survey. When they are 
removed, the book is a handy desk ref- 
erence that the student will be able to use 
long after the course has been completed. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTIONS ON PAGE 317 


TRY THIS TO ACQUIRE ACCURACY 


Pearl F. Reeve 
LeRoy Public Schools, LeRoy, Kansas 


One of the methods I have used in the 
beginning typewriting classes is giving 
timed tests and requiring a perfect copy 
before their rate can be put on the chart. 


The chart shown below is prepared. 


TYPING TESTS FOR ACCURACY 


Name 


John 


Barbara 
Mary 
Sue 


Henry 


20 


The rate or score can be changed on the 
chart as it improves. For instance, John 
may make 30 words the first time he gets 
a one-minute test accurate. Then on the 
next test he might get 35 words per minute 
without error. The 35 will be put on the 
chart and the 30 taken off. The 35 will 
remain on the chart until he makes a 
higher score on the one-minute test. 

The chart is put up where everyone in 
the classes may check it whenever he de- 
sires. If John should get a perfect five- 
minute test, before he gets a one-minute, 


FOR TYPING ERRORS, 


that is recorded on the chart. The scores 
on the chart have a bearing on the grade 
received. If the student cannot take a test 
without errors his grade from the chart 
would not be an asset when the grades 
were averaged. In fact, it is a liability. 
Especially from the first three-minute tests 
on the chart. 

Of course the speed counts some on these 
tests, but not so much as having a score 
for each one-minute, two-minute or three- 
minute test. The four- and five-minute 
tests may be considered bonus work, as 
there are some students who like to try 
for a longer period on accuracy. 

This is just one of the many methods I 
have used, but this one seems to get the 
quickest response from the students. 

I begin the use of this chart at the be- 
ginning of the second six weeks and con- 
tinue for three or four weeks, depending 
upon the response from the students. 

The first three tests on the chart are 
stressed especially, leaving the four- and 
five-minute tests for special work. Don’t 
let this chart be a burden to any student, 
but let it be just another means to en- 
courage accuracy along with their speed. 
A student who becomes a secretary would 
not be very profitable for her employer if 
she had not developed a certain amount of 
accuracy. 


TRY THIS 


Robert L. Hitch 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


Each year thousands of typing teachers 
“grow gray” because of their seeming in- 
ability to reduce error rates for their pu- 
pils. The error headache is probably the 
oldest and largest teaching and learning 
hurdle in the typing classroom. Though 
there are many theories for improving 
typing control, it remains that control im- 
provement requires much of the imstruc- 
tor’s time and energy. 

There seems to be general agreement 
among experienced teachers that many typ- 
ing errors result from (1) a lack of con- 
centration, or (2) a refusal on the part 
of the pupil to reduce his stroking rate. 
Many teachers “talk” too much about how 
the pupil should improve his control. They 
“ask” him to concentrate and to slow 
down. In a few instances this sort of 
“talking” is effective but in many instances 
it is ineffective. A drill which “forces” 
the pupil to concentrate and to reduce his 
stroking rate is much more effective in ac- 
complishing the desired end of better con- 
trol. 

One such drill, an old one but apparently 


forgotten by many instructors, is the “typ- 
ing in reverse” drill. Simply select a para- 
graph and ask the pupil to type the words 
in reverse order. A simple sentence would 
appear: “town to went boy The” This 
sort of drill “forces” concentration and 
“forces” a reduction in the stroking rate 
with consequent improvement of control. 
You don’t believe it? Try it. 

Another drill of this type which empha- 
sizes the same principle to a greater extent 
is to ask the pupil not only to type the 
words in reverse order but to reverse the 
order of the letters in the words. Such a 
drill would be written: “.nwot ot tnew yob 
ehT” This drill “forces” further concen- 
tration and “forces” a further reduction 
in the stroking rate with further improve- 
ment in control. You don’t believe it. 
Try it. 

Such drills should be on reasonably easy 
copy with a low syllabic intensity. Indi- 
vidual drills should be limited to short 
timings of one, two, or three minutes. You 


don’t think it will work? Try it. 
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Series of ADD 


‘A “De Luxe” 
ING MACHINES! 


Live Keyboard with keytouch adjustable to each operator ! 


Saves up to 50% hand motion 
—and effort! 


Never before have so many time-and- 
effort saving features been placed on an 
adding machine. 


Every key operates the motor — so you 
can now forget the motor bar. No more 
back-and-forth hand motion from keys 
to motor bar. 


And keys are instantly adjustable to 
each operator’s touch! No wonder oper- 
ators are so enthusiastic about it. They 
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do their work faster — and with up to 
50% less effort. New operating advan- 
tages! New quietness! New beauty! 


“Live” Keyboard with Adjustable Key- 
touch plus 8 other time-saving features 
combined only on the National Adding 
Machine: Automatic Clear Signal . . . 
Subtractions in red . . . Automatic Credit 
Balance, in red . . . Automatic space-up 
of tape when total prints . . . Large An- 
swer Dials ... Easy-touch Key Action... 
Full-Visible Keyboard with Automatic 
Ciphers . . . Rugged-Duty Construction. 


949 OFFICES IN 94.COUNTRIES 


A National “De Luxe”’ Adding Machine 
is an investment that quickly pays 
for itself with the time-and-effort it 
saves, and then continues savings 
as added yearly profit. 

One hour a day saved with this 
remarkable new National will, in 
the average office, repay 100% a 
year on the investment. See a dem- 
onstration, today, on your own work. 
Call the nearest National branch 
‘office or National dealer. 


* TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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